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THE RIFLE MEETING. 


W ITH our next issue readers of the Forest AND STREAM 

will find the record of the matches of the tenth an- 
nual fall meeting at Creedmoor, aud in connection with 
that meeting the story of the International Military match. 
What the result of this great contest will be has been pretty 
well forecast in the news of the doings of the two teams as 
it has appeared in our columns. The Britishers are confi- 
dent, the Americans quite the reverse, A defeat may be an 
advantage to the cause of rifle practice here. It certainly 
will direct attention to the matter, and in the many explana- 
tions whieh no doubt will be offered to explain the defeat 
we may find the true difficulty, and the weak points once 
noted their remedy is entirely a matter of time and labor. 
America cannot afford to be behind in any matter connected 
with small arms, and having made the better long-range 
military rifle, there should at least be a dozen Naticnal 
Guardsmen who will come forward and use it. 

Some unfortunste occurreuces have taken place in con- 
nection with the visit of our British friends, but much of the 
bad luck which now seems to surround our home team has 
been of their own bringing on. The doings of the past 
month have not encouraged in the breast of an impartial and 
critical observer any very high hopes of an American vic- 
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for active and continuous labor in any calling. He was 
first given employment on the paper when it was edited by 
the now venerable Thurlow Weed, with whom, from boy- 
hood to the present hour, Mr. Dawson has enjoyed an un- 
broken friendship. The period of editotial service covered 
by these years was a most momentous one in the history of 
this nation and full of political crises, in all of which Mr. 
Dawson has taken an active and influential part. It is said 
that few men have declined more political offers than he. 
Now, having arrived at an age—he is over seventy— 
when most men, although their physical and mental 
vigor be unabated, naturally seek to throw off the 
burdens of active life, he has formally witudrawn 
from newspaper service to enjoy’a well-earned leisure. 
Mr. Dawson, as all readers of this journal know, is an 
enthusiastic angler. He has been wittily referred to as one 
who ‘‘gave life to factions and death.to fish s.” We do not 
know how many of the famous Canadian salmon rivers he 
has fished, nor for how many summers he has made extended 
angling trips. We trust that there are many noble fish yet 
to be brought to gaff by his skill. In the pleasures of these 
angling excursions the readers of the Journal have usualy 
participated, Mr. Dawson having written several series of 
charming letters from the woods. In 1876 a number of these 
papers were collected and published in a handsome volume 
under the title ‘‘The Pleasures of Angling,” a book of which, 
we have found, it is now difficult to obtain a copy at the 
bookstores. The volume is an excellent model of angling 
literaturé—the finished work of a mature man and agraceful 
writer, natural aad unaffected in style, and brimful of senti- 
ments which are shared by all genuine followers of the 


craft. 





ee passing under the instrument and happening to meet the Pro- 
fessor’s eye, it just tried to show off, and anchored beneath 
his vision merely to attract attention. Be this as it may, 
the Professor was so delighted that he rushed down the 
corkscrew stair to Mr. Blackford’s office, on the lower 
floor, and announced the event as soon as sufficient breath 
was regained. To fully appreciate the hasteo. Mr. Black- 
ford’s ascent into the laboratory, and his ineffectual efforts 
to shake the hold of the adolescent oyster from its chosen 
place, as well as the delight that overspread the counte- 


nance of Prof. Rice, one should have been there to see. 


SUCCESS IN OYSTER-CULTURE. 
UR readers have been made familiar, through the reports 
which have appeared in our columns, with all that has 
een done in the matter of experimenting on the fecunda- 
ation of the eggs of the oyster. ‘The last contribution to 
his subject was from Prof. John A. Ryder, and appeared 
full in our issues of May 25 and June.1, of the. present 
ear. The experiments there described were a contiuuation 
those of Prof. Brooks. These gentlemen have demon- 
brated that our oysters were not hermaphrodite, as was 
aimed by naturalists for the European oyster. but that 
ley were bi-sexual, and that the eggs could be taken and 
precnated in nearly the same manner as are those of 
e fishes, and some oysters that were imported from Eu- 
pe by Mr.'Blackford'for the purposes of study were pro- 
bunced by the professors to be bi-sexual, and that the 
brmer European observers were at fuult. 
This season Prof. Henry J. Rice, Fellow in Natural His- 
ry of the John Hopkins University,-Baltimore, who had 
brmerly paid much attention to this subject, came to New 
ork and began a series of investigations in the laboratory 
h Fulton Market, which has been rented and fitted up for 
he use of students by the private enterprise of Mr. Black- 
ord, has met with a success that promises to place oyster- 
Iture among the practical industries. Heretofore the term 
yster-culture has been confined to merely taking small 
ysters from one locality and depositing them in another 
hich is more favorable to their growth. This is properly 
yster-planting, and not culture. as we understand and use 
he terms. 
| Former experiments have shown that it was merely pos- 
ble to obtain a successful impregnation of the eggs and to 
tch them, but no one had been able to keep the ‘‘spat ” as 
the free swimming fry are termed, more than six days, when 
hey died, cither from want of food, or more likely from 
k of circulation. The minute spat defied all attempts at 
etention when circulation was attempted, and so the experi- 
menters contented themselves with merely adding a small 
quantity of water at stated times, and thus gradually filling 
the vessel in which the infuntile mollusks were confitied. In 
consequence of this, the water stood perfectly still for hours, 
4 condition which never happens in the places which oysters 
inhabit; hence they passed from life without the aid of an 
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f. Rice was of the opinion that circulation of the water 















LaBRADOR.—Prof. Chas, Linden, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
just returned from an extended trip to the coast of Labra- 
der. He reports a most pleasant and successful excursion, 
the details of which will shortly appear’ iu our columns. 
On his way to and from Labrador, Prof. Linden met many 
of the prominent sportsmen of the Dominion, among them 
J. U. Gregory, Esq.,-of Quebec,. whose interesting notes of 
a recent Florida trip are printed in this issue. Mr. D. H. 
Talbot, of Iowa, has also just returned from a Labrador 
trip. Mr. Talbot went out with the Stearns party, and al- 
though he was unable to penetrate into the interior of the 
country, collected some valuable ornithological specimens. 
































Degatu or JAMES Couss.—We regret to learn of the re- 
cent death of Mr. James Chubb, of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Chubb was.well known to scores of shooting men, and this 
brief note will recall to many of our readers red-letter field 
days spent in his company. Mr. Chubb was an expert shot, 
and a spertsman of long and varied experience. He was a 
skillful taxidermist; a beautiful pair of quail muunted by 
him are before us as we write. One by one the old guard 
are passing away, and their-ranks are growing thin. The 
younger men who are,taking their places may well imitate 
such examples of marthood in the field as was that afforded 
by the life of James Chubb. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Aimong the many specimens 
of photograp:.s, made with the portable amateur outfits, 
which we have examined, none are more interesting than a 
number sent to us by our well-known correspondent. ‘‘Ap- 
pe-kun-ny.” One of them isa view of an Indian’s aerial 
sepulchre, such as was described in the sketch, ‘‘Old Eagle 
Head’s Sepulchre,” in our issue of July 27. 













An IyrerrstrxG Test.—It is reported by our Philadelphia 
correspondent that a resident of that city, who has been 
fined through the action of the West Jersey Game Protective 
Association, proposes to appeal, and test the constitutionality 

vas: inn] . If the gentle- 








Tue Forest and STREAM PR1zE offered at the conven- 
tion of the New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game has been awarded to the Onondaga County 


Fishing Club, of Syzacuse.. The, particulars will be given in 
our next issue. 
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ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
IX.—THE DEER QUESTION. 
[ FIND that my sixth paper, which treated of killing 
deer out of season, has been very well received, and I am 
tempted to express some other views whivh, while believing 
that they will not be as palatable to all as the former ones, still 
are opinions which I entertain, and I see no good reason for 
withholding them through fear of their unpopularity. This 
would appear to me to be a cowardly course, and one dic- 
sated by fear of adverse criticism, and if those who. take 
wssue on this point will only stand up and maintain their 
point in ForEst AND STREAM and prove that the opinions 
are all wrong, I will find no fault, and even may be con- 
verted. 

Deer in the Adirondacks are mainly killed in summer by 
“floating” or fire-hunting them at night in a boat. In the 
autumn they are aunted with hounds (except in St. Lawrence 
county, where it is forbidden), and still-hunted to a very 
limited extent. In the winter they are killed by crust 
hunting, a mode which is unlawful. Floating for deer is 
the most popular mode with both guides and sportsmen, and 
it is one of the laziest and unsportsmanlike of methods. 
Lazy because it involves no exercise of the body which sits 
in the canoe watching for the eyes of a deer to shine up from 
the light of the jack in the bow, and unsportsmanlike be- 
cause the animal stands in a dreamy sort of way wondering 
what the light means which approaches its feeding grounds 
among the lily-pads. Added to this, it is often murdered 
with a charge of buckshot from a heavy fowling gun. I 
have said ‘‘murdered” deliberately, and will stick to that 
part of it at all hazards, and would like to see it made un- 
lawful to use buckshot on a deer at any time. 

My idea of shooting for sport is that the game must have 

a chance for its life, and that some skill should be required 
in the killing of it. Nor doI believe in killing a swimming 
deer by any means; let the animal get on its legs, at least. 
There are two methods of deer shooting to which no objec- 
tion can be made; one is by still-hunting when there is no 
crust on the snow to cut their legs, and the other is to take a 
shot while the animal is before the hounds. The last, me 
judice, is the highest style of sport and develops skill that its 
possessor may be proud of. The question of hounding versus 
still-hunting has been argued pro and con in many ways, and 
the gentlemen of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association are 
undoubtedly correct in saying that it is the best mode of 
keeping up the stock, and that one good still-hunter will 
kill more deer in a month than a party of six can with 
hounds, and that the deer do not fear the dogs as they do 
men. ‘To st'll-hunt requires much knowledge of the woods 
and of the habits of deer, hence old woodsmen prefer it as 
the most certain. It develops manly qualities, brings health 
and muscle, and inures the body to fatigue, while it calls 
forth the exercise of the brain to circumvent an animal at 
once swift and wary. To kill a deer before the hounds re- 
quires patience, watchfulness, a quick shot and steady 
nerves. These qualities are those of the highest sportsman- 
ship, but are not developed by floating or by killing a deer 
which has been run to water and is swimming for life, 
thereby becoming an easy prey to the man who has cart- 
ridges enough. 

Our young men who go to the woods are too luxurious; 
and scem disinclined either to exert themselves or to seek 
more dangerous game than the deer. If they can lie in 
camp all day and at sundown stepinto a boat and be pad- 
dled up an inlet where the deer feed and kill one in an hour 
or two they are perfectly satisfied with the so-called sport, 
and return home without having wasted a drop of perspira- 
tion and think themselves heroes. If a man wants meat this 
is the easiest way to get it, but don’t, O don’t, term it sport. 
To my young friend going into the woods for the season, I 
would say: Never kill a deer out of season, nor while you 
have plenty of venison in camp; never kill one while swim- 
ming, and never allow yourself to get behind a jack light 
any more than you would set a trap or a spring gun to mur- 
der one. Kill your deer either by still-hunting, where your 
intelligence is pitted against that of your game, 
or shoot it fairly before the dogs. Follow these rules 
and you will learn to respect the qualities which will be de- 
veloped in you, no matterif you do not have the numbers to 
boast of which those have who pursue the more effeminate 
methods. 

_ Deer are more plentiful this year than in many years, a 
fact which is largely credited to a better observance of the 
law, and which I incline to believe to be: the true reason. 
The guides are awakening to the fact tha‘ if the woodsare full 
of deer it means business for them, and they are entering 
into the spirit of game protection, and certainly no more 
powerful aid can be given than their cordial support of the 
law which prevents the extinction of the game upon which 
their livelihood so largely depends. Some guides have, to 
their honor be it said, given information to the game pro- 
tectors of men who have opened the season on their own 
account, and have had them fined; and when this becomes 
to be a general custom throughout the Adirondacks the deer 
will swarm on the hills as before and the sportsmen will 
leave more hard’ cash among the hotels and guides than 
thrice the market value of all the venison killed. F. M., 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 


A WAR HORSE, 


BY A, MULE, 


¢¢QHELB, was you in the war?” ‘‘I werein the scouts. I 
kK joined the cavalry first, but they found out that I 
knew something about woods and paths and sich, and put me 
into the scouts. I can’t say I liked the service, though there 
was good pints about it. A man could go pretty. much where 
he pleased so he kept to a general line of country, and of 
course this liberty was very agreeable to me, but then I never 
could get used to the idea of soldierin’ without a gun.” 

‘‘Why, didn’t scouts have guns?” 

‘‘Nary gun. It was even agin orders to carry asix-shooter, 
though most of us cid it, But you see our business was to 
run and not fight, and it was best to keep out of temptation. 
When a fellow had no weapons he had to run, while if armed 
he was always bein’ tempted to dv some bushwhacking on 
his own account. The Lord knows how many Yankee 
ginerals and colonels I mought have bagged if I had only 
done it. But it would have interfered with the General getting 
information, and to supply that alone was our business.” 

‘*You must have had some adventures, though.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know that they amounted to that much, 
but I seed several things along during of the war. 

“One time I jest dropped in to supper at a friend’s house in 
North Mississippi, and hearing the family in the parlor I 
walked right :n. There was nobody there but women, and 
they were looking mighty flustered about something. They 
were red-hot Union folks, but good friends of mine, and 
many a good point had I got by a sociable chat with them 
simple women. So I didn’t mind their disturbed looks much, 
but arter passing the time of day and sich like I flopped down 
onto the sofy as natural as life. 

***Qh! Don’t sit on that oncomfortable thing, Mr. McP.—,’ 
they all squealed together. 

“**Do, occupy the chair,’ said the mother getting up out of 
the roeker. 

‘*“Or maybe this would be more preferable to you,’ said 
one of the gals, bringing up her little chair. 

‘«*Why, I wouldn’t take yer chairs for the world, ladies’, 
I protested, and begged them to believe that most any sofy 
were softer than a saddle. 

‘‘Well, we had a reglar dispute about it, and one little miss 
about sixteen she come and got hold of me and wanted to 
pull me up anyhow. I laughed and got about half way 
riz, when her hold slipped and down I come again with a 
bump. And somebody grunted ‘Good God’! and the women 
broke for other parts. 

‘Hello,’ sez 1, ‘what’s that?’ 

‘* ‘It’s me!’ said a fine voice away down under the sofy. 
And, by hokey, there was a Yankee Major that had come 
over to see the gals and hid under the sofy. But he was too 
fat under the circingle by about six inches and the sofy just 
rested on him instead ot the floor, and my cavortin’ and 
bumping had been on him altogether.” 

“Did you capture him, Shelb?” 

“Thunder, no. We never captured nobody without 
orders. I pulled him out and we all had a good laugh to- 
gether, anda good supper besides. Though I won't say 
that I didn’t get some points out of him, for that was my busi- 
ness. But we parted friends, and he sent me afterward a 
fine meerscbaum pipe through the lines, with a word wrote 
on it: ‘Sofa and yet so near.’” 

‘Did you never get captured?” 

“Oh, yes, often, but I always got away by one means or 
another. Sometimes the Yanks would look rather jubius at 
me and begin to talk about spies. But Ihad on my uniform 
and regular orders in the pocket, sc they couldn’t say any-: 
thing more. As for pure lyin’I always believed that was 
one of the arts of war, and indulged liberally whenever my 
position required it. One time I was ketched in away IL 
never heered of before. You see I was alwaysfond of hoss- 
flesi, and during my leisure hours I had nothing to do but 

et up hoss races among the boys and trade around generalty. 
ell, one time a fellow came along with a rattling pony 
that was a beauty, sure. He said he was a natural pacer 
and could outpace any hoss in the world. So all the pacin’ 
stock in Forrest’s division tackled him, and sure enough he 
got away with every cent we put up on our hosses, Some- 
how that pony got into my mind until I was just crazy to 
own him. Sol traded for him at big figures, and rode off 
proud as a peacock. 

‘In a day or two I was sent out with a party toward the 
Yankees. They come on us rather unexpected, and pretty 
soon it got to be a question of speed with us, in other words 
we had to run like the devil. Off went everybody but me, 
and thar I was, Yankees a-comin up like hail, shootin’ and 
a-yelling, my men running half a mile ahead, and me a did- 
dling vont on that cussed pony. whipping, spurring and 
cussin’ all I knew how, and the pony doing his best, but he 
couldn’t break his pace. He was a natural pacer, sure 
enough, and couldn’t go another gait. 

“‘Of course the Feds. just picked me and the pacer up like 
we was a sittin’ down. I got away in a night or two, but. I 
left the pacer.”’ 

“‘Didn’t the Federals have their scouts, too?” 

“I suppose they must. But they were not like ours, for 
certain; because being in a friendly country we could go 
unarmed anywhere, and get all the information the people 
had, while a blue uniform straying about was very quickly 
picked up by somebody. So their scouts must have been 
almost if not altogether spies—that is without their uniform, 
and going concealed. 

‘Did you have any regular system in your operations or 
every man go on his own hook?” 

‘‘Why, we couldn’t have run a week without a very rigid 
system. Suppose for instance, the General had his head- 
quarters at a certain town and wished to know where the 
enemy was. Well, now spread out your fingers wide and 
you get an ideahow we worked. First, say five men started 
on separate roads, all leading toward the enemy... After a 
greater or less interval five more were sent out, and so until 
the nails and jointsof your fingers are represented each by a 
scout. In very important cases this system was extended to 
any stretch of country and any number of men. 

**As soon as one of the first men discovered anything he 
dropped back, told the second and returned to his road. 
‘And so the news was rapidly curried to the General. Among 
so Many some one was. sure.to find out what was wanted. 
One time, without knowing it, I had got entirely behind a 


Federal force out on'a raid. And how oF ack I did not 
“know! ° Finally in ‘despair, I determined to run through 
them. I knew they would be sure to just drop down and 


‘ 


camp on both sides of the road, and made a little plan acegy 
ingly. So about 9 o’clock when everything was quiet Ty 
up close to the pickets and put spurs to my horse full 
down the road yelling, ‘Whoa! whoa! stop that horse) 

loud as I could talk it out. Well, there was the very mj 
chief to pay. . Lots of Yankees lying in the road—run oy 
and howling, scared to death—pickcts shouting, ‘Halt 
halt!’—hosses breaking loose and neighing—the colonel, 
cussin’ and damnin’, ‘Why don’t you ketch that —— hogy 
And me lying flat on old Ball, and oe and a shoutiy 
whoa! for dear life. I’m blessed if 1 believe they ever dj 
find out what did it!” 

‘should say that camp must have had very poor picke 
and patrols,” said I. 

‘‘Now, that’s just it,” said old Shelb. ‘What you 
about in tactics is one thing, what the officers order; 
another, and what is actually done is the very jast and mo 
different. We scouts soon found out that it was almog! 
safer to he in the enemy’s camp than out of it and ¢ | 
enough to get there if you tried. It did seem to me that 
the big officers had known as much as we did, or woy 
have believed us when we told them, that war would hay 
beeu a very different affair. I firmly believe that the dra 
back in all wars is in the Generals getting skeared of ¢ 
other. They are like two pinter dogs Tom S— uses; som 
times they pint each other by mistake and thar they stan 
looking and afeared to stir until somebody comes up and give 
them a kick to move ’em. Them high-blood dogs and scie 
tific Generals stand waiting while one of my old cur fighters 
or a common man would run in and see what was what ” 

‘But you must have heen very lucky to escape so often?” 

‘Lucky is, may be, the right word for it, though I ha 
spell it that way. My idee of luck isin a man keeping | 
eyes and ears open and his brains ready for business on 
jump. One time I was ketched by some Federal cavalry, 
and as I was their only prisoner there was a poor show 
me to get away. However, I rode along in the very midd 
of ’em, joking, laughing and making the best of it until w 
rode out into the woods a bit, fora noon halt. This was a 
a creek with pretty high banks and a smart chance of bushe 
about. About ten feet from whar I wasI saw the bi 
kind of a ball hornet’s nest in a bush, and I begin to fed 
idees creeping al]l over me. 

I kept sidling around until I got close up to the nest, and 
when all hands happened to not be looking my way, I uj 
and hit that ball a tremenjous lick with a big riding switch | 
had. Good lord, how them insex did circulate among the 
hosses and men of that company. Thar was about a hun 
dred of the cavalry, but in two minutes thar seemed to be 1 
thousand. Every hoss seemed to think he ought to hav 
been born a centerpede and was trying to make up the mis 
take now. Some run, some backed into the creek ker-slosh, 
some laid down and rolled over, but ev.ry one was a-buck- 
jumpin’ all the time and all he knew how. About a dozen 
lit on me and my old mare and we went to dead plain run 
ning. I threw away the switch, and just held on to the 
mane. The hornets give me-the devil, but I got away.” 


A TEXAS RIVER. 


HAVE a theme or subject here which I wish to sugges 

to some poet who will utilize it in the proper way. Iti 
the river San Marcos. The river is all poetry, and so areall 
its surroundings, It reflects poetry, and poetry is reflecte/ 
upon it. As it rises out of the earth in the grand fountai 
and moves along among the lily pads, ten to sixty fé 
deep, with stately and majestic step, it acts poetry; 
often it has escaped the deep pool and moves murmuring 
over the stony bed; it sings poetry, whose numbers may be 
distinguished by the dullest ear. “Let some poet capture the 
poetry that it acts, and the poetry that it sings, putting it 
sometimes in a soft, low mellifluous verse, and sometimes in 
a grand outburst of song in rapid numbers. He need not 
write anythiny after that, for he will be immortal. _ The 
river will give him tLe poetry and the numbers; he need only 
put it in the right words. Translate this poet faithfully, 
and the poet who does it will place himself among the stars 
forever. Let him picture a beautiful water nymph, crowned 
with flowers and sparkling with gems, rising out of a foun 
tain so bright that it may scarcely be called earthly, singing 
in the swectest numbers of whence she came—from the pro- 
found grottoes in the earth; then let him picture her as she 
glides gracefully over the fountain; then as she enters the 
rapids and goes dancing away with the foam. Have we not 
here poetry for-you, O, poet? If I were a poet myself, I 
would not betray to others this beautiful subject; I would 
cherish it until the work was done at my hands, But, alas, 
Tam no poet, I am only a wandering gentleman tramp, with 
some sesthetic taste, to whom such high walks are forbidden. 
Yet, if I cannot be witty myself, I will ‘‘be the cause of wit 
in others,” and therefore [ freely tender unto them the 
nymph of San Marcos and her song and play. When you 
write your fine poetry think of him who gave you the cue. 

This river is a very remarkable one. About a mile above 
the town of San Marcos, on the International Railroad, it 
rises suddenly out of the earth in one great, grand outburst 
of sparkling water, and moves away from this fountain # 
full-fledged river from the start. Just where it gush 's up from 
the subterranean depths, it comes with such ferce that one 
often sees cones of water dancing about on the surface like 
lunatics, They dance and dance until they sink away ex 
hausteid or burst to pieces in their mad joy. It is a peculiar 
sight, forsooth. The spring or great pool at the head of the 
river is about a mile in length, and often several hun 
yards in width, a little lake of unsurpassed beauty. In some 
places it is said to be 60 feet deep, and yet the waters are # 
bright and pure that one can see the bottom as in a mirror, 
and count the glittering pebbles. Water lilies with gigantic 
leaves grow everywhere except in the deepest places, and it 
is delightful to see the fishes—black bass and perch—darting 
and glittering among these. Besides these, you may see blue 
cats leisurely moving about, as if in a high state of easy con 
tentment, and on the bottom a eful race of 
maneuvering like armies in reget file. The fountain breaks 
forth at the foot of a rugged, lofty hill, but covered with live 
oak, elm and a wild entanglement of grape vines, 
with purple grapes in their season. It is delicious to bathe 
in the great head fountain even in mid winter. The mouk 
tain that rises above it to the north is good protection 
a blue-nose Texas norther whistle up at the time of 
bath. Theré is no winter here except when the 
blowing. N, 
San Marcos, Texas. 
See pean teentnaet pene pencee 

bein permanently enlarged to twenty-eight pages, the # 
scription price remains the same as before. 
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JOTTINGS BY THE WAY.* 


A Trip from Quebec to Florida in the months of 
January and February, 1882. 


BY J. U. GREGORY. 


. President, Ladies and. Gentlemen: ‘ 
ik response to the request of the Quebec Literary and 


Historical Society, 1 appear before you this evening to read 
my jottings by the way on my recent trip to Florida, the 
country of perpetual summer, orange groves and flowers, 
and a paradise for the lover of the gun and red. My stay 
being but of a few weeks’ duration, my notes are conse- 
quently not very extensive, and apply principally to what 
came under my personal observation, or to information 
gained from those with whom I came in contact. 

I need not occupy your time with describing our journey 
to New York as full-fledged Quebec winter travelers, for 
this is easily imagined, but I shall begin with my departure 
from there. My traveling companion was the Baron de La 
Grange, a young French nobleman, who had been several 
months in Canada, enjoying its be a and wild scenery; 
an excellent companion and a good shot he proved himself 
to be, which very much added to the enjoyment of my trip. 

On the 4th of January at three o’clock in the afternoon 
we left. New York on the beautiful steamship Gate City, of 
the Savannah line. She is a vessel of 2,000 tons register, 
commanded by Captain Daggat, an excellent seaman and a 
courteous companion, to whom I commend the Southern 
traveler. The fare from New York to Jacksonville by this 
line is $25 all found, When we left New York the ther- 
mometer stood 31 degrees above zero, the sea was almost 
smooth, and the. wind favorable. We were still wearing 
our Canadian winter clothing. 

On the 5th, at nine o’clock in the morning, the thermom- 
eter had reached 86 degrees, the sea still smooth and the 
wind favorable. In the afternoon the thermometer reached 
56. On each side of the vessel and for a long distance 
ahead might be seen hundreds of the sportive black por- 
poises racing and leaping out of the water, crossing and 
recrossing our tows, and greatly interesting the passengers 
on board. That night we passed the dreaded Cape Hatte- 
ras, and while enjoying a beautiful moonlit view of the sea 
we distinctly saw the light of the Hatteras lighthouse. The 
next day was muh the same, with delightful clear weather, 
and the company of the pussengcrs very agreeable. 

On the 7th the thermometer in the early morning stood at 
about 62, and when we arrived at Savannah, which was 
at about 11 o’clock, it had reached 70. We steamed slowly 
up the Savannah River until we reached our wharf, which 
we found crowded with negroes, lounging among thou- 
sands of sacks of guano, bales of cotton and barrels of 
rosin. We noticed a great many of the large three-masted- 
schooner rigged vessels loading pine lumber for foreign 
ports, also several large steamers and sailing ships taking in 
cargoes of cotton, rosin, rice and other products of the 
country. 

We dined that day at the Pulaska Hotel and then took a 
walk through the town. Our first impression of Savannah 
was not at all a favorable one, as the soil is sandy and the 
buildings in the business part of the town dingy in appear- 
ance; but on the outskirts are some very handsome resi- 
dences, surrounded by flower gardens and shaded with trees 
of different Southern descriptions. 

We here got our first sight of a Southern street railway, 
whose small cars are drawn by a span of mules, the driver 
lazily sitting upon a chair, lashing them on. He is often a 
negro, and appears to know everybody he meets, for he 
smiles, and bows and grins to a great many on each side of 
the road as he passes on. 

Walking quietly along, I was soon greeted by a pleasant 
Quebec voice and asmile from Counselor Hans Hagens, who 
is spending the winter there for business purposes, Being 
nearly run over by a smart horse and buggy, I was astonished, 
on Jooking around, to find 'that the driver was another former 
Quebecer, no less a personage than the renowned Jim Ward, 
who appears to be thriving in his new home. A little 
furtheron another reminiscence of Quebec struck my ear. 
I heard the voice of a woman singing, and at once told my 
friend that I was certain I had heard that voice in Quebec. 
We turned a corner near by, and there, sure enough, ac- 
companied, by an organ, was the large Frenchwoman who 
was seen last summer in the streets of this city. She in- 
formed me that she was flourishing in business, notwith- 
standing the language of her songs was not understood by 
the people, ,Here I thought I had’ done with Quebec, but a 
short distance further on another familiar sound greeted my 
ear, and we came upon a man in an artillery uniform, with 
a bright Russian helmet surmounted by bells and playing an 
accordion, drums and triangle. This poor fellow was per- 
spiring freely under the weight of his warlike attire, and 
astonishing the darkeys with the multiplicity of his musical 
performances. My companion afterwards saw these two 
musicians in New Orleans, and says he thinks they are mak- 
ing le tour du monde. 

aving some time yet to spare, we engaged a carriage and 
drove out to the beautiful cemetery at Bonaventure, a short 
distance from the city. This cemetery is possessed of the 
most tastefully arranged trees I have ever seen, consisting 
principally of the live oak, each branch of which is draped, 
in long hanging festoons, with the gray Spanish moss. 
These trees are perfectly regular, and almost entirely cover 
the long, broad, straight avenues running in different direc- 
tions, their branches projecting across in such a manner as 
to resemble interlacing arches or the rafters of a church 
nave. The tombstones are plain but handsome, and sur- 
rounded by roses, magnolias, japonicas, camelias, oleanders, 
clematis and other ‘beautiful flowering plants, many of 
which were in full bloom. The holly, with its red berries, 
was also there. The trec called the live oak is an oak which 
is at all seasons of the year in green leaf. From fissures in 
the bark of many of these trees were growing young ferns 
which ave the trunks a remarkable appearance. : 

AS eisure time having now expired, we ,rocéeded to the 
wharf to take passage on the steamer Florida for Fernan- 
dina. We parted with re from our delightful old Cap- 
tain Daggat, who had kindly introduced us to Captain 
Cusina, of the steamer on which we were then to embark 
fora ey of about 200 miles t h the tortuous rivers 
or rather lagoons, to our first landing place in Florida, We 
had met with great courtesy and politeness from everyone, 
and had been pressed to stay over in Savannah for some 
shooting and sight-seeing in the neighborhood, but our time 
Poet t us to accept these offers, 

iu et Vannah at about 4 o'clock ip the afternoon. 
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The thermometer this day was 79 in the shade, and I can 


The steamer was one of those large, flat-bottomed boats, 
with side-wheels, a orn by separate engines, and the 
boilers heated with pitch-pine wood thrown in immense 
fire-holes by a troop of darkey. firemen, whose songs and 
jokes were very funny indeed. On our way up the river 
we passed a sucking dredge employed in deepening the 
channel. _ This dredge is of peculiar construction, and looks 
like a steamboat; it has a long, fifteen-inch pipe from behind 
which is dropped into the middle of the channel; the great 
wheels of the dredge stir up the mud, and so liquify it that 
it is easily sucked up by the pipe and poured into barges 
alongside, from which the water drains off, leaving the 
thick substance to bé carried out of the channel. A passen- 
ger called this vessel ‘‘the government sucker,” and said 
that it sucked a great deal more money than anything else. 
(We have such suckers here in Canada, but they are two- 
legged instead of two-wheeled. ) 

e were frequently detained on our journey, for some 
minutes at a time, by sudden togs which would as suddenly 
lift, allowing us to proceed a few miles and then come on 
again. The sharp bends in the river necessitated the execu- 
tion of extraordinary manceuvres to get around them. The 
bow of the steamer would be run on the bank, and then she 
would wiggle around till she turned as far as possible, then 
going ahead a little, soon tasking the bank again for the same 
purpose. ‘Hook her up,” the captain would siug out to the 
pilot, which means ‘‘full speed,” and off she pvould go again 
till we would come to another bend, When the same 
manceuvring would be repeated. A good dealof the journey 
was made, first by the starboard wheel, then the port one, 
and often one wheel working against the other; but it was 
novel and very amusing. 

The edges of the flat marshes, on each side of the river, 
were lined with oysters. There are no stones in Florida. 
Wherever anything in the shape of an island is seen, its low 
rocky appearance, left bare by the tide, is simply a bed of 
oysters, called ’coon oysters, and I know two ’coons who eat 
a good ae of them. 

On the 8th, in the morning, we saw many flocks of what 
are called raft duck, which are our common bluebills; we 
also saw hundreds of yellow-leg plover, curlew, oyster- 
éatchers, and ricebirds. The latter is our singing bird, the 
bobolink, called by the Canadians the gougleu. When the 
bobolinks return to the South, they lose their handsome 
Northern plumage, and assume pretty much the color of 
our little sparrows. They feed upon the wild rice -and get 
very fat, consequently they are much sought after for mak- 
ing game pies. We also saw the large and small heron, or 
white egret, the large blue heron, and the great scavenger, 
the bustard, the common cormorant and water turkey, 
which, I believe, is the Mexican cormorant, specimens of 
which I preserved later on. 

The thermometer, this day, ranged from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight; it was exceedingly pleasant. The country, to 
our right, perfectly level, and to our left, the low,. flat ex- 
tent of marshes, through which could be seen the open sea, 
looking like a great lake. 

At4P. M. on the 8th, we arrived at Fernandina. We 
had the pleasure of meeting here, a St. Hyacinthe French 
Canadian, a brother of the Hon. Mr. Mercier, who has been 
residing 1n the South for a number of years, and is con- 
nected with the line of steamers on one of which we had 
taken passage. 2 

Before reaching Fernandina we had passed Cumbcrland 
Island, at the eastern extremity of the State of Georgia. 
Upon it stands Dunjeunnesse, a large house built of coguina, 
a conglomerate of shells, This was once the home of Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Green, of American Revolution fame. In a 
quaint old burying ground near by, is the tomb of the cele- 
brated American cavalry officer of the light horse, Harry Lee, 
father of General Robert E. Lee, who took such an active 
part in the late civil strife betwcen the North and South, and 
made the memorable raid into Pennsylvania—ever memorable 
to me from the fact that I was in Philadelphia in 1863'when 
whole trains of wounded and dying Northern soldiers were 
brought in from the battlefield of Gettysburgh. Their 
groans, and sufferings can never be forgotten by one who 
saw and spoke to them. 

Fernandina is a favorite wintering place. It was founded 
by the Spanish in 1632, and has a very interesting history, 
which I have not time here to speak of. 

At 5 P. M., with the thermom “ter at about 78, we were 
seated in the cars which should have landed us in Jackson- 
ville in an hour and a half. Ali went well on our journey 
for about half an hour, when we were nearly choked by 
the smell of burning grease and rags. The cars were stopped, 
and we found that the wheel packing had taken fire in the 
boxes; these were cooled off and replaced, and we started. 
We had not gone very far when some other boxes heated, 
and we were stopped again till they were cooled off, and 
fresh lubricants put in. This same thing occurred four 
times on our journey, which made it rather unpleasant, but 
it added variety to our previous delightful mode of travel- 


ing. 

> our car we saw the first beautiful octoroon girl we had 
yet met; her eyes, glossy black waving hair, and figure were 
perfection, and one could hardly believe that the beautiful 
creaiure had any negro blood in her veins until attention was 
directed to the delicate yellow tinge of her complexion, and 
the peculiar dark hue surrounding the nails on her tapering 
fingers. Her companion was an ordinary negro woman— 
and such a contrast! 

We reached Jacksonville at 8 P. M. and drove to the Car!- 
ton House, a large hotel near the river side, which is kept by 
two Northern proprietors who also have a hotel on the sea 
shore in Maine which they open in summer, closing the 
Florida house until winter, when they return again, thus en- 
joying a continual summer and appearing to thrive upon it. 

On the 9th, having letters of introduction from our friends 
of the Forest AND STREAM to Dr. Kenworthy, who goes by the 
nom de plume of ‘‘Al Fresco,” we presented them, and were 
very kindly received at his beautiful home in Jacksonville, 
whith we found surrounded by shady trees and flowers in 
full bloom. Dr. Kenworthy is an English physician who had 
eae in England, Australia, and some portions of the 

nited States before he came to Florida. where he was in- 
duced to non account of the wonderful health-giving 
properties of the climate, which thoroughly cured his deli- 
from weak lungs, and who is 
now a capital illustration of the curative powers of Florida’s 
climate. . Mrs. Kenworthy is the daughter of a British Ad- 
miral, whose name I do not remember. 

r gave us much valuable information regardi 
and of the'country, 
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assure you that, dressed as I was, I felt it. I had the pleasure 
of finding my old friend, Romeo H. Stevens, of Montreal, 
who had arrived a day or two before me. He was dressed in 
a white flannel summer suit, and being a portly gentleman of 
my own style we compared notes, which resulted in my visit- 
ing the shops for the purpose of a the lightest of 
underclothing. Fortunately I had:-with me my thinnest 
summer suit of serge, and in this I — my time in Florida, 
never requiring anything warmer. But it is not well to be 
altogether without some fall or spring clothing as the coun- 
try is occasionally subject to what they call a ‘‘norther,” when 
the thermometer drops down to about 80, especially in the 
neighborhoods of Jagksonville, St. Avgustine, and even a 
long distance up the River St. John, and when young plants 
and fruit are nipped; but such changes are of short duration 
and the weather soon assumes its usual warmth. 

Jacksonville is situated on the left bank of the St. John, at 
a point where that noble river makes asharp bend to the east. 
The city presents a very attractive senetemics from the 
water, oan its higher points command a pleasing outiook 
upon the stream and low-lands along the opposite shore. It 
is favorably situated for commerce, and does an extensive 
trade in lumber. Nearly all the railroad and steamer lines 
of the State center at Jacksonville, whence enormous .quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables are shipped to foreign ports. 
The city is lighted by gas, is posseesed of an excellent sys- 
tem of water works from artesian wells, and is thoroughly 
drained, has several public schools, a circulating library and 
free reading room, aaeee an Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Catholic churches, banks, public halls, newspapers and 
telegraphic connections with ull points. The population is 
abeut 15,000 souls. The rate of growth is very rapid, and 
the city is destined to be one of the great industrial centers 
of the United States. It is noted asa resort for invalids, 
especially those suffering from pulmonary complaints. 

lorida was discovered by Sebastian Cabot, who sailed 
under the British flag, in 1497, and who also discovered 
Newfoundland. In 1525 Naverez took formal possession of 
it for Spain. The first settlement was made at the mouth of 
the St. John River, 4 a Frenchman named Ribault, in 
1562. Then came acolony of Huguenots, in 1564, who 
settled eighteen miles from the entrance of the St. John 
River, on the south side, and called their settlement Caro- 
line, which was totally destroyed by the Spaniards in 1565. 
In 1569 De Gougues, a Frenchaten: revenged th s massacre 
by killing the entire Spanish garrison quartered at Fort 
Caroline. The Spaniards founded a colony at St. Augustine, 
in 1565, which is said to be the first permanent town in North 
America. Many relics authenticating this fact still exist. In 
1584 the Spanish authority extended as far as Georgia on the 
north and the Mississippi on the west. In 1586 Drake, the 
English filibuster, plundered St. Augustine, and Seminole 
Indians also pillaged itin 1611. Pirates, said to be English, 
sacked it in 1665. Pensacola was afterward settled by the 
Spaniards in 1669. In 1702.S8t. Augustine successfully re. 
sisted an attack, and in 1740 was captured by Col. Oglethorpe, 
of Georgia, then a British possession. In 1763 Florida was 
ceded by Spain to Great Britain, who only kept possession 
of it for one year, when they gave it back to Spain in 1764. 

During the English occupation, the population of the en- 
tire State was only 600 whites. In 1812 the United States 
captured Florida from the Spaniards, and one year after 
gave it back tothem. In 1818 the Spanish port at Pensa- 
cola was occupied by British soldiers, and General Jackson 
captured it for the United States. In 1819 Spain sold and 
ceded Florida to the United States, and it remained a por- 
tion of its territory until 1849, when it was admitted as a 
State of the Union. In 1861 it seceded and espoused the 
Confederate cause, but was speedily captured by the North- 
erners. 

You can now understand why, for over three centuries, this 
country remained in an unsettled state. It certainly does 
not appear to have been very highly valued by either Spain, 
England or the United Statcs, for even when given by deat 
to Great Britian or the United States it was, in both in- 
stances, returned about a year afterward, I suppose because 
it was not considered worth kceping. However, since it has 
been admitted as a State, anu particularly since the war be- 
tween the North and South, energetic Northerners have been 
flocking iuto the country, and with true Yankee instinct 
have discovered and are fast developing its dormant re- 
sources. Even English capital, which has done so much to 
build railroads in other portions of America, is now being 
largely employed there for the same purpose. 

lorida is the furthermost south of all the United States, 
and a t portion of it is a peninsula, projecting between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Its peculiar 
—. with its ocean and gulf surroundings, makes it un- 
ike any other country in the same latitude and longitude; 
there being no mountains or even hills of any size, the winds 
of the Atlantic sweep over it by day from east to west, and 
at night a gentle, cool breeze from the Gulf passes over the 
land in an opposite direction. One can only realize the de- 
lights of the climate by a visit to the country and a sojourn 
there of a few weeks. I was infurmed that Florida is no- 
where more than-500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
this rise is almost imperceptible as it isso gentle, and ex- 
tends over such a great distance. There are lakes in every 
direction varying from one to fifty miles in length. 

Speaking from my own experience, as to the heat, I must 
say that while out shooting, when walking, especially in the 
middle of the day, I frequently felt very hot, but on turn- 
ing completely round in another direction, I invariably felt 
a cool refreshing breath of air, as there is always more or 
less breeze which purifies and vivifies the atmosphere. The 
average temperature in winter is about sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit, and in summer seldom over ninety. No case of sun- 
stroke has ever been known to occur, nor, it is alleged, has a 
dog ever gone mad in Florida. 

ow delightful this climate appeared to me, when sitting 
upon a shaded verandah, lightly clad, with a yay news- 
paper in one hand, and a delicious vrange in the other, the 
paper speaking of the thermometer being away down below 
zero, and snow ever somany feetdeep. The contrast was a 
novelty never to be —_ by a Quebecer who enjoyed it 
in the latter part of January. How I did pity you poor 
mortals, 

Some people have chills and fever during the summer, es- 
pecially in localities bordering on swamps and creeks, but 
they pretend they are no worse than in the Western States, 
nevertheless, Florida affords many places said to be per- 
fectly free from miasma, but they are all found upon the 
numerous sea-islands, and along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, or in the naturally well-drained pine lands of the in- 


Pine lands largely predominate, of fair producing quality, 
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comprising’ the pitch and yellow pine. There are also exten- 
sive tracts of what is called ‘‘hamak lands,” high and low, 
covered with a-dense growth of hard wood, such as live 
oak, white oak,’ cypress, gum trees, hickory, cabbage’ pal- 
mettoes, red cedars, magnolias, oleanders, and other varie- 
ties which I need not enumerate. 

The ‘‘thamak lands” are ada»ted to the growth of trop- 
ical fruits, the leading species of which are the orange, 
lemon, lime, citron, banana, plantain, pineapple, guava, 
pomegranate, and several kinds of nuts and grapes. The 
black Hamburgs fom out of doors, but they are not equal 
to those cultivated under glass by-our worthy president. 

I saw no potatoes growing in the country, other than the 
swell potatoes. What oT eall the ‘‘Irish potatoe,” our old- 
fashioned ‘‘Murphy,” will grow there, but all that came 
under my observation were imported from the North, and 
selling at about from $6 to $8 per barrel, and were served 
out sparingly I can assure you. 

Cotto1, sugar-cane, and rice are extensively grown, in fact 
I believe that anything will grow there if the ground is well 
enriched with powerful fertilizers. It appears plain enough 
to every one that the climati: advantages possessed by Florida 
are counterbalanced by the porosity of her soil. It costs $50 a 
year per acre to keep an orange grove properly fertilized, 
and when this is neglected, the effect can be easily seen by 
the sickly appearance of the trees. 

The orange is the leading crop. Three years after the 
transplanting of the young tree, it commences to bear and 
become remunerative, and at ten years old it yields haudsome 
profits, some trees giving as much as $100 yearly returns. 
Oranges usually ripen late in November or December and 
if left there remain on the tree till March, constantly draw- 
ing nourishment from the sap, and daily growing larger, 
more juicy, sweet aud delicious, but these oranges will not 
stand along journey. Those of the Indian River district; 
where I made my longest stay, are renowned and justly so, 
for they deserve it. 

Fancy a Quebecer picking such oranges off the trees in 
February, stepping out into the garden in the morn‘ng, col- 
lecting a handful of crisp. cool radishes and lettuce—yet dear 
old Quebec has her charms, as we all know, and we return to 
her with happiness, but a little break in the long winter 
months is very desirable, and I must say that Florida, so 
easily reached, affords a delightful change. 

There was a peculiarity that struck me forcibly, it was 
the lank, sallow faces of some of the natives; they seem 
to run to a point or an edge. The country white children are 
the color of putty in complexion, their lips perfectly white, 
and all have a very lazy look. If you stop to talk toa man 
or woman anywhere near a fence, building or tree, they will 
lean against it before answering. They always appear to 
want propping up: they lack the vim of atrue Northerner. I 
felt like a raver beside some of these fellows. 

One noticeable feature of the population is the small num- 
ber of foreign-born people and the very few Irish. 1 only 
met one Irishman who had a true touch of the brogue, Mr. 
Barbour says in his extensive travels in Florida, andI fully 
corroborate this from my experience. 

There is quite a colony of Swedes near Sandford and a 
few Germans here and there. In the northern part of the 
State there still dwell some of the old Southern aristocratic 
families. They are few in number, and trying to accustom 
thr mselves to the new state of affairs consequent upon the 
destru*tion of the system of slavery under which they form- 
erly flourished. 

The negroes form a great portion of the population in the 
larger towns, and a strange, funny set of beings they are. 
They are not over industrious, very improvident, and light- 
hearted. A little hominy and pork, a cup of coffee sweetened 
with syrup, and an occasional fish, so casily caught, is their 
principal food. The last meal of the day over, fun begins, 
and banjos, fiddles and guitars can be heard in many direc- 
tions. A jig is played, nd then their feet—and, oh, such 
feet!—begin to keep time and become uncontrollable, a broad 
smile overspreads his countenance, his mouth enlarges, lips 
puff out with a grin, off goes his jacket, up jumps Sambo, 
and, with a tremendous chuckle and peculiar yell he is off 
in a double-shuffle, and will keep it up till he drops from 
sheer exhaustion. As a rule, the blacker the darkey the 
better and'truertheman. The yellow fellows are considered 
lazy and conceited in most cases. 

On the 10th of January, through the kindness of Dr. Ken- 
worthy, we were invited by Captain Hains to take a trip on 
the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, to a place called 
“Convict Camp,” thirty-six miles from Jacksonville. Our 
object was to shoot quail, of which we were told we would 
find plenty. As we had no dog of our own, we engaged a 
negro called Joe to go out with usand bring his setter, 
which, he said, was staunch on such game. 

We arrived at our destination at nine in the evening, and 
were met by the guards of the State prison, whom we fol- 
lowed to the quarters prepared for us. in a large room in 
which some ten or twelve of the force lodged. A good meal 
was soon laid before us, and we were waited upon by a 
smart young darkey named Charlie, who was dressed in the 
prison garb—black and white stripes. Our boy Joe took a 
seat, sullenly, in a corner, crying and evidently in great dis- 
tress, and refused all food. He sobbed so much that we 
really pitied him, and tried to ascertain the cause of his sor- 
tow, but without success, as we could not obtain any satis~ 
factory answer. I called Charlie over to me and told hin to 
try and get Joe outside and learn from him what was the 
matter, which he did, and soon came back and told us that 
Joe believed he had been fooled by us, that we had brought 
him out there with the intention of making him a prisoner, 
he was sure of it, and had confessed to Charlie that two of 
his brothers were already convicts at that station. Joe must 
have felt that if he was not there also it was through no 
fault of his. My impression was that he had anidea that he 
deserved to be there, and felt unsafe in consequence; he 
neither ate nor slept that ni Charlie, with his remarka- 
ble anxiety to be useful and agreeable, said he would intro 
duce us, the next morning,:to Joe’s brothers. 1 answered 
that we had no objection to see some other members of Joe’s 
family, but could do without the introduction. © 

The State of Florida utilizes 1ts convicts in an excellent 

Georgia adopts a similar plan. soon as. a 
person is con of a crime, for which thé penalty is im- 
prisonment exceeding three months, he ‘is sold to the railway 
Le pe Res $15 per annum, and sent out to the camps to 
work. ie company feeds and clothes him, and is respon- 
sible for-his safe keeping. There were 160 men, nearly al 
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from physical infirmity, wash, cook, and keep the premises 
in order, The punishment for infringement of discipline is 
inflicted with otoae broad leather strap, the number of 
lashes being dependent upon the gravity of the misde- 
meanor. They are fed on corn-meal cake, pea soup, hom- 
iny (which is corn boiled like rice) and pork. One ox is 
killed every week to afford fresh meat. 

When we arrived there, it being night, we found that the 
prisoners were all locked up in their sleeping quarters. 
After supper the assistant superintendent invited us to look 
at them. We found the men lodged in two long buildings, 
constructed of large pine logs, with plenty of space between 
each log. ‘These structures were about 100 feet long. With- 
in, raised about two feet from the earth, on either side of 
the passage, and extending its whole length, was a long bed, 
about 8 feet wide, capable of holding 100 men, 50 occupying 
e-ch side. On these were sleeping the convicts in their 
working clothes, their great black feet near the edge of the 
bed, and their heads resting on blocks of wood. At each 
end of the passage was a square box, 8 feet high by 4 feet 
wide, filled with earth, upon which were burning pitch-pine 
knots, lighting up the interior and emitting an odor of 
burning rosin. Each prisoner’s leg was in an iron ring, 
from which kung a chain about 4 feet long, fastened to 
another chain running the whole length of the building. 
They were covered with light blankets, but many of them 
had kicked theirs off. Outside, at the four corners of each 
building, stood the ne, armed with double-barreled guns 
loaded with buckshot. No prisoner is allowed to rise 
without permission, or speak to another until four o’clock in 
the morning, when free speech is permitted until breakfast 
time, which is six o’clock. After breakfast they are chained 
in gangs of nine, with a guard over cach gang, and marched 
off to the work on the ruad, where each one still carries his 
leg chain. They work till dinner-honr, their food bein 
sent out to them, and at the expiration of the hour allowe 
for this meal they resume their laburs until ‘six o’clock in 
the evening, when they are again chained in gangs and 
carried back to the stockade by the labor train. 

I noticed three or four good-looking white men, who, I 
was informed, had been convicted for embezzlement or 
something of the kind. They were chained to negroes, and 
fared no better. When prisoners attempt to escape, a pack 
of hounds, kept for the purpose, is put on their track, and 
by following their scent never fails in coming up with them, 
and they are overtaken by the guards on horseback. Some 
of the prisoners, by good conduct and usefulness, are allowed 
considerable freedom; these are called ‘‘trusties” and are not 
chained. Of such was our attendant Charlie, who wasa good, 
bright boy. While serving us at table I asked him how long 
he had been there, he answered, ‘‘For five years.” ‘‘How long 
are you infor?” I then asked. ‘‘For life, sir,” said he. ‘‘What 
did they send you here for, Charlie?” ‘‘Because I killed a 
man, sir.” ‘‘What did you killa man for?” ‘Because, sir, 
he killed my father with a gun; I grabbed the gun and shot 
him dead. I was tried for murder. The judge said I had 
no right to take the law in my own hands, and I was con- 
demned here for life. I was here three years before I 
became a trusty, and I have been a trusty nigh on two 

ears.” 
e Charlie’s case is certainly a hard one, and he meets with 
very much sympathy... Tie guards told me they expected 
the Governor of the State would pardon him very soon. 

By the means I have mentioned of disposing of her con- 
victs, Florida saves, in keep and attendance, over $12,000 a 
year, when the amount of $15 per head is taken into ac- 
count. The railroad company thus have constantly on hand 
a certain number of men whom they «an force te work, and 
by this means the road is mostly built, the State of Georgia 
doing the same at its end, as the road lies between the two 
States. There is considerable free labor employed in addi- 
tion to convict labor, but it is not reliable, for the darkeys 
will not work if they can help it, and white people are very 
scarce, and will not work with niggers. 

As soon as a darkey earns a few dollars he icaves for some 
of the large cities, rigs himself out in new clothes, buys 
sweets and cigars, and spends the baiancr of his money in 
fun and frolic; but when it is all gone he is a ‘‘hard-up” 
looking fellow indeed until he gets a new job. 

When the work in the vicinity of the stockade is com- 
pleted, the old buildings, which are mere iog huts, are 
abandoned, the prisoners moved further off and new build- 
ings erected by them which they occupy as long as required, 
when they emigrate again. 

Sunday is a real holiday for the convicts, and they do pretty 
much asthey please. After church service'they engage in games 
and singing. Some of the old men preach very good ser- 
mons and lecture the young oneson the evils of their ways, 
but I believe fun predominates, as it is the nature of the 
negro to be very light-hearted. 

0 observe a lot of negroes, men, boys, women and girls, 
lounging around the wharves and railroau stations, and 
listen to their chatter is very int They are coustantly 
quizzing each other, and the chuckles and hearty laughter 
they indulge in is very funny. They often have good 
voices, and two or three of them will take a song in parts, 
executing it in a manner equal to any minstre] performance, 

On the 11th, after breakfast, with one of the guards asa 
guide, we left our quarters for a ramble through the forest 
and swamps, and soon came upon quail. These beautiful, 
gamy little creatures generally found in coveys of twelve 
or thirteen birds, when flushed fly off two or three acres, 
alight and separate. ‘The dogs point them as they do snipe, 
a when again flushed they rise singly or one or two to- 
gether. They flew so swiftly that we found them very dif- 
ficult to hit, or else they must have carried away lots of our 
shot; however, we managed to bag twenty-six to our two 
oe They are found on the open portions of the pine 

8. 

While trampinz along the edge of the forest, I came sud- 
denly upon a large black snake, six feet long, and not know- 
.ng what his intentions might be, I gave him the conténts 
of one of my gun-barrels through the head, which I oe 
afterwards on being informed that this species, called the 
king snake, is harmless to human beings, but a deadly enemy 
of the dreaded rattlesnake, which it vigorously attacks, and 
quickl, kills by winding itself around its foe, and_exerting 
its constricting ere: I may here mention that I saw no: 
rittlesnakes in Fiorida, and that they are seldom met by 
any one. The hogs, running wild, sand cranes, ‘and other 
large birds destroy a great many snakes of -all kinds. One 
kind; ed the moccassin -snake,: is very common in the 
swamps. Paice pei crity verre: i a strike 
if upon, and alth } bite is: venomous, it is not 
so in its effects as that of the Lay to Se’ 

whisky wi 


the mocassin snake. It appears that when bitten, a pint of — 
whisky must be drunk as quickly as possible, which, yy 
said, is absorbed into the system, neutralizing the poison, — 
Many travelers c quite a quantity of whisky for the pur- — 
pase also of qualifying the water, often using more of the 
qualifier than of the other article. s 

During part of this day we were in extensive pitch-pine — 
forests, where we witnessed the manner in which the gum 
from that tree is collected for the purpose of making turpen 
tine, rosin, and pitch. Large slices are cut out of the side — 
of the trees, the thick gum soon fills up these wounds, when 
it is scraped off and carried to a building near by, where it 
is distilled into turpentine, the residue making rosin and 
pitch, which are among the leading exports. of the country, 

‘Lhe pine -woods are remarkable, the trees being almost 
uniform in size, growing very high, and branchless until 
within about fifteen feet of the top, where they shoot out in all 
directions; the branches of one tree almost touching those of 
another, thereby forming a shady grove. The trees are 
seldom in closer proximity to evch other than fifteen or 
twenty feet, with no bush between them, and were it not 
for the fallen, decayed trees here and there, one might drive 
a coach and four for miles through such a forest without 
eens The land is sandy and consequently dry, and 
covered with short coarse grass. 

Outside of the pine wood one comes upon swamps, which 
are seldom deep. I saw none of them where boots over the 
knees would be required, the general depth being about up 
to the ankle. in these swamps are found the snipe, which 
makes Florida its winter quarters. ‘ 

I was told by non-residents that the water of Florida was 
not wholesome, but the old settlers deny this, and we fre- 
quently drank it out of the swamps and creeks, without mix- 
ing it with the ‘‘qualifier,” never experiencing any bad 
effects, and as we were not bitten by venomous snakes, we 
did not poison ourselves with liquor, which, by the bye, 
costs a dollar and a half a bottle, and, I should say, would 
kill at forty yards. 

The thermometer, during the entire day, stood at about 78 
in the shade, but the heat was tempered by a delightful 
breeze. 

Our time having expired, we left Convict Camp for Jack- 
sonville, by the evening train. On our-arrival we found in- 
vitations awaiting us, to attend a ‘‘hop,” given by the 
Florida Yacht Club, which we accepted, and had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintauce o1 some of Florida’s 
fairest ladies, who, with the gentlemen, were very agreeable. 
They speak the Exiglish language without the nasal twang 
noticeable in some Northerners. The dancing was to the 
music of a band of Italians with harp, flute and violin, and 
was kept up until shortly after twelve. The refreshments 
consisted simply of lemonade, oranges, and cakes, no wines 
or spirits of any kind being allowed. The gentlemen were 
dressed in. their afternoon suits, swallow-tails and white 
chokers being quite a rarity; in fact, one need not make any 
display of the kind, as it would not be appreciated. The 
figures of the dances were called out by a member of the 
committee, who stood upon a platform near the musicians, 
for the purpose. We also had the pleasure of meeting at 
our hotel, Mr. George M. Barbour, who has written an ex- 
cellent book on Florida, and from whom we obtained much 
valuable information. 

On the 12th, after lunch, we hired a negro with a boat, to 
row us upon the river, and taking fishing tackle with us, we . 
were soon engaged catching fish called shvepshead. To 
those accustomed to fly-fishing for salmon and trout, the 
catching of sheepshead with a hook baited with shrimps, is 
pretty tame work, and we soon gave it up. 

We were in the immediate neighborhood of an extensive 
orange grove of several hundred trees, loaded with luscious, 
ripe {ruit, the odor of which was wafted towards us by the 
refreshing breeze. The thermometer was at about seventy- 
three degrees, and a pleasant: breeze. 

Wedirected our boatman to land us, which hesoon effected, 
and passing through an avenue of live oaks, we , entered the 
beautiful grounds of Mr. Mitchell, a wealthy gentleman, 
whose northern home is in Wisconsin, and whose family 
spend the winter months here. We walked through the 
groves, carefully keeping our hands behind our backs, think- 
ing it would give us a very honest appearance, as we were 
treading upon tempting ground, and the inclination to pluck 
an orange was almost irresistible. When we came opposite 
the house we observed a couple of ladies on the verandah 
bareheaded, and evidently engaged in sume fancy work. 
We apologized for our intrusion, and at the same time 
handed them our cards, after which we were very kindly in- 
vited to walk over another portion of the grove and taste of 
the different varieties of oranges, one of the ladies offering 
to conduct us. You can well imagine that the offer was 
thankfully accepted. We were handed oranges of four or 
five varieties, all perfectly delicious. We also saw 
the date palm tree growing fiom a seed brought by Mrs, 
Mitchell from Egypt, and planted by herself in this grove, 
and appeared to be flourishing. Around the house were sev- 
eral kinds of roses, japonicas, jessamines, camelias, and 
other plants in full bloom, trom which handsome bouquets 
were composed, and given tomy companion and myself asa 
souvenir of our visit. 

Near Jucksonville, and for many miles up the St. John 
River, on either side, are many beaatiful residences, the 
winter homes of wealthy Northerners who spend this season 
in the sunny South. Among others, is the romantically situ- 
ated cottage of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, at the delight- 
ful spot called .Manderin. All these residences are sur- 
rounded by orange groves and flower gardens, the air in all 
directions being perfumed with their sweet and delicious 
odor. 

On the 18th at one P. M., we left Jacksonville, on board 
the steamer George M. Bird, for Orange City, about 200 
miles up the St. Jobn Rivir. The thermometer during the 
greater part of that day stood at about 76. By the attention 
and courtesy of Mr. Orr, the representative in Jacksonville 
of the firm of Messrs. Leve & Alden, passenger agents, we 
were allotted room No. 8, the largest and most comfortable 
on board the boat. I may mention here that having bought 
our tickets in Quebec, from Mr. Harris, the obliging agent — 
here of Messrs. Leve & Alden, this gentleman. very : 
wrote on to the office in Jacksonville, requesting them to — 
show us some attention, and their effort in ourbchalf tended — 
greatly to our comfort, and was very much appreciated. Tha — 
steamer was heavily laden with freight, among which was 
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ere with n laborers to work on a new 
hi Rent of whom “jumped,” as they style it, and 
aped at the first and other landing places, especially those 
ho had got a dollar or two paid to them in advance. Our 
at was not a very fast one, consequently we had ample 
m the scenery. 
Din tho Lath at nine AM, we had reached Lake George. 
he thermometer was then at 72, the weather pleasant and 
reshinz fron a light southwest breeze, and our route was 


ne south. On the way out we passed orange groves on both 


des. ; ; 
After leaving Lake George we came into the narrow river, 


e boat alm st touching its banks. On the projecting logs 
dead trees could be seen, three or four in number at a 
me, large turtles called cooters. On nearing them they 
ould slide off into the water. Here we saw our first alli- 
ator, a big fellow about ten feet long, lazily basking in the 
an. “We counted seventeen of them on our way up .he 
var, and also saw quite a number of the beautiful wood 
ack, which appzared to be very tame, as they would re- 
ain in the water till the steamer approached within gun- 


nt. 
‘At five in the evening we arrived at Orange City wharf, 
here we engaged a wagon to carry us to thecity, two miles 
ack, and took quarters at the only hotel, which was a long 

ilding, one story high, surrounded by a broad verandah, 
rith a door and window to each bedroom off the verandah. 
range City can hirdly bé called a city yet. It is comprised 
ithin a radius of two miles, and numbers about 500 souls, 
early allof whom are Northern people. We met here a 
Doctor Martin, who had formerly lived in Montreal, Judge 
tillman, formerly of Woodstock, and a Mr. Scannell, of 
t. John, New Brunswick. Most of the other inhabitants 

e from Wisconsin, and all are en aged in the establish- 

nent of orange groves, and evidently doing well. : 
On the 15th, in the morning, we hired a large wagon with 
wo cream-colored horses, and’ started on our journey of 
hirty miles through Volusia county to within seven miles 
if Port Orange on the Atlantic. When leaving Orange 
lity by a road oe the pine forests, our driver said we 
ere then passing through French avenue. My Parisian 

mpanion could not understand why it was so styled, as 

declared tht it did not resemble in the slightest degree 

y remarkable «venue of Paris or elsewhere in France. Our 

rses never proceeded faster tian a walk, notwithstand- 

i the road was perfectly level; the only hill we descended 

ascended could not have been more than from six to 

ght feet high, and appeared to me to have been the bed of 
dried up creek. 

The road was sandy and consequently heavy. We drove 

for about a mile through a cypress swamp, the water up to 
the hubs of the wagon wheels, and the branches of the trees 
Imost meeting overhead. Here we saw the remarkable air 
plant, which appears to grow wherever it is hung up. In 
ppearance, it is very like the top leaves of the pineapple, 
with a solt bulb and projecting from the center of the 
leaves is a stem with pretty red flowers. We passed several 
herds of the native cattle, browsing upon the wild grass. 
attle-raising is a very profitable business, and herds of 
everal hundreds are owned by different proprietors, each 
aving his own cattle marked differently, after which they 

e allowed to run wild, but receive occasional visits. They 

e small in size and not very fat, and are shipped in great 

umbers to Cuba, and other West India Islands. Milk 

annot be obtained from any of the settlers, as these cattle 
give none, except during a short period when they have 

heir young, and then the quantity is barely sufficient for 
the calves. Hogs, many so wild and degenerated that they 
resemble the European wild boar, can be seen in every direc- 
tion, their tusks often being from six to eight inches in 
length. They afford many a choice meal for the alligators, 
great numbers being devoured by them. 

These ‘‘thieving varmints,” as the natives call the alliga- 
tors, will quietly come upon the river banks, or out of the 
swamps (where there is water enough to cover their backs), 
stretch themselves at full length, lazily dozing in the sun, 


= with an eye half open, until some foolish pig, calf or dog, 


mpelled by curiosity, comes up close to him, when, with a 
sudden lash of his long tail and as sudden a turn of his 
whuge head, the innocent animal is tossed between his open 
aws, where he is sure to be caught, if not by the body, by 
a limb, anu immediately conveyed to the nearest water by 
he alligator, who soon drowns his victim and then drags 
him ashore, when, if there are any of his own kind around, 
hey all come to the feast. An alligator fight takes place, 
nd to the victor go the spoils. 
| Atnoon, near a fresh-water stream, our hotses were un- 
rnessed and fed, and we took our lunch, consisting of 
orn-cake, canned meat and oranges, after which, when 
y Iking along the stream, we came across the first moccasin 
nake we had ever seen. This reptile was over three feet 
dong, and as thick as a man’s wrist. As we had nothing in 
our hands to strike him with we kept at a respectful dis- 
ance, and he quickly disappeared in the wet grass. 
The horses again harnessed we proceeded on our journey, 
and about 6 o’clock in the evening arrived at our destina- 
tion, Waverly, a settlement of four or five houses in young 
orange groves nai the Spruce River or Creek. There we 
found two brothers named Lefman keeping bachelors’ quar- 
ters, to whom we had letters of introduction fro.a some 
friends in New York. These two young men were formerly 
employed in a New York dry goods establishment, but the 
house having failed some five or six years ago, they sought 
heir fortune in Florida, where the bought .160 acres of 
land, called a somestead, on which t ey built themselves a 
small house, and are now living there without male or 
female oan with the exception of a man or two employed 
occasionally, to assist thera in their annual labors of fertiliz- 
ing and preparing the soil around their orange trees. The 
senior of the brothers attends to the hous-hol affairs, while 
the younger one is engaged in making all he can out of the 
sale of fruit from their trees, and trading anything 
thet Be can maake a ciaiiar by. 
A averly was our home for several days, it may not be 
uninteresting for my spprting friends to foe what ws paid 
for bed and board. We accepted our host’s offer to | 
and find us in food, including as many of the finest desc 
tion of Florida oranges as we cared to eat, for $6 f teak 
I i our guns and fishing tackle we - 
tributed considerably toward the supply of” fresh meat pe 
fish. However, this was not taken into consideration in our 
host’s offer. They supplied us with bread (principally 
bread), oatmeal porridge, rice, eggs, chickens, pork, 
sweet. potatovs, oysters, 
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imported into that warm climate from the North. You can 
imagine bow strong it becomes, Iso lost my taste for the 
article that I have not eaten butter, fresh or salted, since the 
14th day of January last, and [ velieve 1 am very much less 
inclined to biliousness in consequence, . We all slept in sep- 
arate beds, in the same room, our party consisting of my 
companion, the two brothers (owners of the place) and my- 
self. A we took a great deal of exercise we retired at an 
early hour, and were up betimes in the morning. 

Our senior landlord told me that while living in the North 
he was a martyr to asthma, and ge.erally, for several nights 
following his frequent attacks, was competled to sit* up 
nearly the whole time in t distress, but since he came to 
reside in Florida, no child could have enjoyed sounder sleep 
than he did, his complaint being altogether cured, which 
happy results he attributed entirely to the eee erties 
of the climate. I met several other persons who claimed 
that they had experienced the same perfect relief since com- 
ing to the country; and this fact contributes largely to the 
settlement of Florida by Northern invalids. 

Near us were three or four families of old settlers or squat- 
ters, styled -by the Northerners, “crackers,” and by the 
negroes, “white trash.” One person told me that they de- 
rived their name from a habit they had of carrying a horse- 
whip around with them when they visited the towns, and 
cracking it, under the impressioc that il gave them style, 
but IL could not arrive at a satisfactory solution of the reason 
for their being called ‘‘crackers.” Both men and women 
are inveterate smokers and chewers of tobacco. They have 
an odd mode of traveling, and when one of them adopts any 
other method, his friends accuse him uf putting on ‘‘North- 
ern airs,” and of ‘‘going back” onthem. They always hitch 
their one horse or mule to a small cart, and saddle the ani- 
mal, the man riding him, his long legs often nearl touching 
the ground. It is perfectly immaterial whether the cart is 
loaded or not, in either case the driver rides the horse or 
mule, seated on a wooden saddle, thus imposing a double 
burden upon the poor beast. 

The morning after our arrival my companion and J each 
hired.a ‘‘cracker” to row us, intwo skiffs, down the river 
for an alligator hunt; also for the purpose of fishing what 
they call trout, which is Southern biack bass. After having 
started, I asked my mun, who was an easy-going fellow, but 
a good boatman, about twenty-five years old, by what name 
I should call him. He answered that his name was Juniper. 
‘What is your Christian name?” was my next question. 
“Why! Juniper,” said he again. *“Then whatis your family 
name, Juniper?” ‘‘Pig, sir,” said he. ‘Oh! you are Mr, 
Juniper Pig, are you?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” said he. ‘‘Huve you 
any brothers and sisters?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” he answered, ‘‘I 
have one sister and one brother.” ‘‘What is your sister’s 
name, Juniper?” ‘‘Her name, sir, is Florida, Florida Pig.” 
‘‘And your brother, what is he called?” ‘‘Manderin Pig.” 
I afterwards learned that the family name is spelled Pegne, 
and should be pronounced Peg, but Juniper was perfectly 
content with it when called Pig. 

Our trip of several miles down the river, opposite to Mos 
quito Inlet, on the Atlantic, was full of adventure, and the 
country through which we passed, strange in scenery. On 
either side could be seen the cabbage and other palmetto 
trees, Spanish bayonet palms, cypress, live oak, red cedar, 
banana, orange, lemon, Jime, fig, sugar cane, vleander bush 
and cactus, growing wild, the odor of the wild verbena 
mingling with that of the orange, perfuming the air. We 
had not proceeded far when we found ourselves among the 
alligators, which would slip off the bank into the river, at 
our approach. We connted thirteen of them both large and 
small, swimming about sixty yards from us at one time. 
Their bodies were altogether submerged, the only part visi- 
ble being the slig! tly elevated portion of their flat head and 
eyes. We popped away at them right and left, and from the 
manner in which they made the water fly, must, I think, have 
hit several, but by very carefully approaching their known 
haunts my companion managed to kill two and myself one 
while they were on the bank. We caught twenty-seven sea 
and black bass, the total weight of which was 210 pounds. 
All the rivers and lakes of Florida abound with fish. 

Returning after dark we saw hundreds of fire flies flashing 
their lights to and fro along the banks of the river. What a 
January sight for a Quebecer! 


Before proceeding further I shall mention some of the fur, 
feather and fin tribes of the locality. The fur tribe consists 
of deer, bear, wild cat, fox, raccoon, opossum, hare, squirrel, 
the large black and tan fox, and an occasional panther. 
The birds are the wild turkey, quail, wild pigeon, or dove, 
snipe, woodcock, several varieties of ducks and teal, pelican, 
Jarge and small white and plue heron, egrets, sand cranes, 
red ibis, pink and other < urlew, plover, lark, oyster bird and 
reed bird. The fishes are bass, pike, roach, bream and 
sheepshead in the fresh and brackish water, and enormous 
sea fish in great varietits in salt water. 


During our stay at Waverly, we* occupied our time in 
fishing and shooting. The hunting of deer, ’coons, and 
opossums is carried on principally at night, when it is called 
‘fire hunting” or ‘‘shining.” I will endeavor to describe the 
manner in which these hunts are conducted. A dark night 
is always the most favorable for the purpose. We leave the 
house as soon as the darkness sets in, the leader carries on 
his shoulder a pole, at the end of which is aniron pan about 
eighteen inches square containing a few pieces of picch pine 
wood which, when lighted up, serves asa torch or flambeau; be- 
hind him follow the pporiemen with their loaded guns, ac- 
companied by a couple of deer hounds, the utmost silence 
being maintained, for fear of disturbing the game. Long 
tramps are made through the woods, until the feeding 
grounds are reached, when great care is taken to observe any 
shiningeyes. The reflecting light causes the deer to stand 
still, and gaze at it, their eyes appearing like gleaming stars, 
When within about 60 or 80 yards, a motion from the hand 
of the leader will direct his followers to where he observes 
the animal’seyes. Aim then should be taken between them, 
about two or three inches lower than they appear, when, if 
the shot is well directed, it should strike the ‘animal in the 
breast. Asthere are a great many cattle roaming over the 
same grounds, care must be taken not to mistake them for 
herp For Sa ie is bi aprteggy a this kind of ae 

very easy to distinguish the difference, as catile’s eyes 
are set Fikther apart than those of deer. M companion, on 
his first expedition, not properly understanding this mode of 
distinguishing between a deer and a cow, and bein eager to 
get shot, unfortunately hit a cow, but luckily did not kill 


Of course this matter was hushed Pog 
Here 16 a, . 


guided by i icky dlapetch ry come up ‘to the wounded 
animal and: quickly. dis it, 

Raccoon hunting is conducted in a. very, simmle manner. 
As soon as thedogs get on 9 fresh-seent,, they follow it until 
they come up to the ’coon, which.generally takes. to a tree; 
and quickly reaches one of the.tepmost branches, crouches 
as close to the end. of it as. possible; the dogs meanwhile yell- 
ing at the foot of the .tree and.making futile.attempts to 
climb it. By the reflection: of-the torchlight,: his ’coonship is 
discovered and easily brought.down by a shot. 

Tne opossum occasionally takes to 4 tree; but often, when 
hard pressed, throws itself on the ground and feigns death, 
when it may be taken-hold of and kageked about consider- 
ably without manifesting any symptoms: ef life, but the 
moment you turn your back or.get out.of reach off he bolts. 
It is from this trait of the opossum that the negro expression 
of ‘‘playing ’possum” originates, and it-is quite a common 
thing, if a negro pretends not to, hear or.take notice, for an- 
other to say, ‘‘None of your ‘possum foolin’,” 

Snipe are to be found on the swamp. lands, but the swamps 
are sO numerous that one seldom finds many: birds congre- 
gated in any one-place. From fifteen to twenty is a very 
fair bag for an afternoon’s shooting. 

One day, while hunting: wild turkeys, I;came across sev- 
eral snipe and made a very good .bag. On our way back 
my guide recommended. me to keep one barrel of my gun 
loaded with buckshot, as, in beating. about the metto 
scrub, he might possibly start a deer, if not some other large 
animal. We had not proceeded. far, when Ef flushed a snipe, 
at whith I fired, the. report: starting some twenty buzzards 
about fifteen acres off. Knowing tliese birds to feed on 
carrion it struck me that they had probably been disturbed 
from a meal off a deer we had wounded two days previously, 
so I hastened to the spot from which they flown in the 
hope of procuring the antlers. What.was my astonishment 
in finding, instead of a deer, an alligator apparently dead. 
“Oho!” said I, ‘‘this is what the buzzards are feasting upon, 
eh!” I approached the beast and obtained a good view of 
him, but could not find any traces of the buzzards’ work. I 
had heard that alligators occasionally crossed over from one 
swamp to another, but it did not strike me that this fellow, 
seemingly dead, was on his travels. 

I came nearer and poked him with the muzzle of my i 
he moved—and so did I, thinking that in this case, discre- 
tion was the better part of valor. He turned with dis- 
tended jaws, and hissed, making a sound similar to that of 
a goose, but much louder. I leveled my piece when about 
ten feet off, and gave him the charge of buckshot in the head. 
He lashed his enormous-tail around at a tremendous rate, 
but I saw that I had severely. injured ham, and that his 
struggles could not be very prolonged. I called my man, 
and we had quite a war dance over our prize. After he was 
dead my man opened the reptile’s mouth, which was found 
to contain quite a number of small fish or minnows, This 
accounted for his, as well as the buzzards’ presence, in this 
dried up swamp, for they had been feeding on these little 
fish, which had congregated in the last. damp spot, about 
twelve feet square, which remained after the water had 
evaporated from this low ground during the several hot days 
we had recently experienced. Wecovered him up for the 
night with palm leaves, and next morning my man skinned 
him as far as the head, and brought it to the house, a dis- 
tance of some three miles. I spent two days preserving the 
head and skin, which I afterwards packed up and brought 
home with me, and there he is, filled with sawdust; his 
damaged head being patched with black putty. 

We drove over to Port Orange, a small settlement on 
Halifax River, the head waters of Indian River, or rather a 
salt water lagoon; for it is only separated from the Atlantic 
Ocean by a strip of sand, about three acres wide, Halifax 
River is about one mile broad, dotted with oyster shoals, 
which, at ebv tide, appear like low barren islands. There 
were some trees growing upon an island, the resting place 
of hundreds of pelicans, cranes, and herons. The waters 
teem with mullet, red snapper, whiting, pompano, sea bass, 
and many other of the finny tribe, besides sawfish and 
sharks, easily caught |.y hook and line or nets. 

Green turtles. are very numerous near Mosquito Inlet— 
some of enormous size—and turtle hunting, as well as search- 
ing in the sand for their eggs, forms a very attractive sport, 
150 to 300 eggs bein —— found ina nest. They are 
excellent eating, and are greatly relished by cpicures, as is 
the turtle itself. Oysters in countless millions line the 
shores and bottoms, and can be raked up anywhere. 

We h'red a sailboat and enjoyed a very pleasant day in 
the neighborhood.. Here we came across a former resident 
of Laprairie, opposite Montreal, a railroad contractor who 
has resided in Florida for many years. He inquired after 
many Cacadians with whom I am well acquainted; and ap- 
peared to enjoy talking of Canada very much. 

After an agreeable stay of ten days at Waverly we decided 
to return to Jacksonville and go to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf 
of Mexico coast, as advised by Dr. Kenworthy. We parted 
with our pleasant hosts and bade good-bye to the settlers 
among whom we had enjoyed a very pleasant sojourn. 

We drove to Euterprise, where we took the steamer Anita 
for Jacksonville, stoppiug over night at Enterprise and Pul- 
aska, where we visited two of the large fashionable hotels, 
filled with guests from all parts of the North, ‘many of whom 
said they came there for their health, but I must say they all 
looked prey hearty. As I had’ gone there for the same 
reason, I did not make any remarks about others, not caring 
to draw any upon myself. 

Arrived at Jacksonville, among an accumulation of let- 
ters from Canada I found one which brought me to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that ‘homme propose et le gouvernement dis- 
pose,” and all future plans for further travel in Florida were 
abandoned, My companion took the route via Cedar Keys 
to Cuba and Mexico, and I came home with my alligator. 


Tue Same Op Srory.— possessed a dimunitive 
sheep, whose external covering was as devoid of color as the 
congealed aqueous fluid, which occasionally presents insur- 
mountable o les to transatlantic railroad travel on the 
Sierras. It tagged her to the alphabet dispensary one day, 
which was in contravention to the established usage, and 
caused the other youthful pupils to cachinate, and skyfugal, 
to see an adolescent mutton in an edifice devoted to the 
semination of knowledge, and so the co lected him 
fromthe interior. But he continued the borhood, 
and remained in the immediate. vicinity un once 
more became visible. ‘“What caused the juvenile south- 
down to hanker after Mary so?” | 
children, of their- er. “Why 
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THE HEART OF THE WILDERNESS. 


HIS immediate region, about Newcomb, New York, is 

visited only by a few who love to recreate quietly, and 

a little information as to what is here, and what can be seen 
and done, will be of interest. 

For geographical information see any good map of the 
Adtivetechs. I suggest that the towies facts be noticed 
while the map is in your hands: First, Newcomb is in the 
heart of the wilderness; second, it is in the region of the 
headwaters of the Hudson, where lakes and streams abound; 
third, by a delightful route with easy carries you can reach 
Long Lake, whence access is easy to the region of the 
Raquette and Blue Mountain lakes to the south, and the 
Saranac region to the north. 

We reached Newcomb hy railroad to North Creek, where 
we were met by our landlord with a smart team and a 
Courtland wagon, who oti us a ride of thirty miles—wild 
enough; rough enough, beautiful enough, and long enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious. There is nothing quite like a 
thirty-mile ride over a mountain road The fife of every 
lover of nature and of every dyspeptic will be forever in- 
complete without this experience. Such a ride here pays, 
you get so much for your money. Besides a good appetite, 
sore joints and a back acue, if Landlord Williams meets 
you. or any other imported Vermonter or well-bred native, 
you will. learn much history and hear of the exploits of 
famous hunters, not omitting those of himself. Stories you 
will have in abundance, and good historical ones too, based 
upon facts probable and improbable. Indeed, by a, little 
judicious questioning you may be pretty well up in the lore 
o' the region by the time your ride ends. At the Newcomb 
House you will have a thoroughly good table, good air and 
superb views—in a word, you will find enough to eat and 
enough to do, the twoessentials of happiness in this country. 

To the east lies Marcy and his compeers; to the north the 
most prominent is Santanoni; to the west, near at hand, is 
Goodnow. These grand old lords of the wilderness you may 
admire as you sit on the piazza and smoke your efter dinner 
pipe. If this dos not satisfy you, bestir yourself and climb 
Goodnow. It will take you but an hour and a half, and you 
will get the best view for the length of climb we have ever 
seen. Ata distance the monarch Marcy towers in his mag- 
nificence, and his subordinates fill the horizon. To the 
south you will look down upon a sea of spruce tops, an un- 
broken primitive forest as far as the eye canreach. So much 
for mountain sce.ery. Lakes are abundant. From Good- 
now you can count nine, and several others only a few miles 
distant you cannot see. These are all beautiful, but Rich 
and Catlin lakes excel. We camped a week up: n Catlin 
Lake, and unanimously voted the lake unsurpacsed in beauty 
and unexcelled as a camp ng ground. 

How ubout the sporting? ell, come up in May or June 
and you may catch as many trout as you choose, At this 
scason brook trout have left the rapids ard are up stream in 
the spring holes, and the trout can hardly be beguiled out of 
the deep waters. You must fish if you catch trout in August. 
One persistent fisherman, however, came in several times 
with ten pounds caught in the brooks. Hunting is good 
everywhere; in some places you willfind game. It depends 
upon what you hunt and how you hunt it. Partridges are 
plenty. Bears area little scarce this year. Nota good year 
for bears. There are a good many deer, and if you hire 
guides enough and stick to it you may be sure of getting 
one. Since we came venison has been on the table regularly, 
and we have done our share of the providing. Later in the 
season, when the deer will swim, there will be a chance for 
some good sport. Of course you will take your chances. 
If all the guides of Newcomb or any other region would 
agree not to slaughter any game, and not to kill the deer 
early in the season, this game would soon be abundant. In- 
discriminate killing for the fun of it ought to be prohibited 
by public sentiment as well as by law. The guides have 
this matter entirely in their own hands, whatever the con- 
script fathers may enact at Albany, and if they know what 
is for their own interest they will protect the game. 

Come in season and you may catch fish—-trout, large and 
small, pickerel, perch or builhead, with an occasion:] bass. 
We trolled half an hour one day and landed three pickerel 
which weighed together over seventeen pounds. If you 
want to get away from work and rest out, and allow nature 
to recreate your tired brain and limbs, come hither. When 
you have snuffed this air for a week you will wonder if you 
ever had an appetite before, and a five-m'le walk will hardly 
be enough for exercise. Leave all your good clothes, yuur 
society manners and customs, and come here where you cun 
tramp, eat and sleep with neither cares nor creditors to mo- 
lest or make afraid, stay a month, and go home — ae. 


Nerwooms, Essex County, N. Y., Aug. 28. 


Por Oor Your Camp-FrREs.—In his admirable ‘‘Guide 
to Moosehead Lake and Northern Maine,” Mr. Lucius L. 
Hubbard gives this sound advice: ‘The attention of camp- 
ers is earnestly called to the subject of their camp-fires. Too 
much care cannot be cxercised to see that these are thor- 
oughly put out before the camps are deserted. The danger 
lies not so much in leaving a few smouldering brands in the 
middle of a bare fireplace, as in allowing to remain unextin- 
guished a single spark in the turf at its side. It should be 
the tourist’s last care, before leaving camp, to apply plenty 
of water to thesoil around his fireplace, which nearly always 
is composed of dry moss, leaves and other inflammable mat- 
ter, frequently to the depth of a foot or more. A spark lurk- 
ing in this mass for days undetected may be fanned into life 
by the next wind that blows, and the mischief which ensues 
may be irreparable. Too much stress cannot be laid on this 
matter. The writer knows of cases where campers have 
taker the utmost care, eee: to leave not a single 
live ember hehind them, and yet ravaging forest fires have 
been proved to have originated from their camps. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of timber have been 
thus destroyed; and if we only remember that in burning 
a man’s trees we do him as much harm as if we burned his 
house, it will spur all conscientious men to treat the forests 
with perhaps even more consideration than they would their 
own property. It is no mean privilege we sniog of camp- 
ing, hunting and fishing gn other men’s land. t us then 
render back at least this one duty of putting out our camp- 
fires.” 


Oty Pormr Comrort, Va.—There is fine fishing all 
around—crabs by the millions at the wharfs. Spots and bay 
mackerel in profusion in the déep water by the Rip Raps a 
half a mile caway, and ae — sgt - om — 
distant. e angler can have of sport if he is fon 

—CHASSEUR. 


of ocean fishing. —Cu. 


FOREST AND’ STREAM. | 


Alatuyal History. 


SNAKES AND SNAKE BITES. 


I AM like Sterne’s starling—‘‘I can’t get out.” »The best 

Ican doisto ect a week out now and then, watcha 
lick, put out set-lines, lay myself out on a nice camp, and 
leave it just as I have fairly got my woods legs on. 

It is one of the mysteries that odd bundles and packages 
of toil and trouble should quietly and silently fasten them- 
selves on our shoulders just when we are least able to make 
a heavy carry, and through no fault or failing of our own. 

Shall we understand it in the near future? 

Shall we ever fairly understand why a human biped with 
average brain power can be content to exhaust a life in grasp- 
ing and grabbing for certain metallic discs, represented by 
4124 grains of silver or 25,4; grains of gold, ignoring poetry, 
philosophy and all that is beautiful in nature? Ktowing, 
too, that he cannot pack a dollar over the last carry, and 
that the more he leaves the more it will curse his heirs. , And 
1 am trying to moralize on this brightest of September morn- 
ings! (Is my liver all right, I wonder?) 

f I can’t get out it is well to live in a region where every 
day brings some ripple of sport or natural history. For six 
weeks the berry season has been ‘‘on,” and, as the berries 
are found on the mountains; furthermore, as the lively rattler 
is found among the berry bushes, it follows that snake stories 
are in order, and plentiful enough—snakes and stories. On 
one huckleberry mountain, where the ground is, or has been, 
blue with berries, as many as forty teams have been driven 
to the ground inasingle day. And stili the berries are 
plenty; also the snakes. There is not a day on which sev- 
eral large rattlesnakes are not brought off the hills, pendant 
from the tail-boards of lumber wagons, Only the largest are 
saved in this way. One evening last week thr2e teams came 
through town thus adorned. One had a big yellow rattler 
hanging from the tail-board five feet long, fifteen rattles; 
another two rattlers, four and a half and four feet eight 
inches in length, nine to twelve rattles respectively; another, 
a livery team from town with a jolly party of six, had a 
poor show of berries but three rattlesnakes hanging from 
the counter, all black ones, and none over four feet in Bey 
The party claimed to have found a ‘‘den.” They told stories 
of narrow escapes. They tried tu run their yarnson me. I 
advised them to start asoap factory; they could get their 
grease from fat rattle:nakes, and it wouldn’t cost ’em a cent 
for lye. So far no one has been bitten. But as we average 
one case of snake bite per annum in this county, I am only 
waiting for the next victim. And isn’t it strange that men 
are bitten in New York by pet snakes and either die or 
come very bear it, while men are bitten under a blazing sun 
on hot barrens, far away from medical aid, and always 
recover, without the loss of a finger? 

Perhaps Iam about the only correspondent of ForEst 
AND StrREAM who has ever been fairly, squarely and deeply 
bitten by a full-grown, healthy rattlesnake. 

And because of this; and because, taking my own notions 
of treatment in such a case, I was rowing and fishing on 
Devil Lake four days thereafter; and for that I have taken 
a moce lively interest in the serpent tribe than in any other 
branch of natural history from my youth up, I propose, at 
an early day, to write an article for FoREST AND, STREAM 
on snakes. 

My observations extend from Minnesota to Maine; from 
St. Louis on the Mississippi, to Santarem on the Amazon 
(or Madeira). And I have not seen a tithe of the poisonous 
snakes that infest this earth. But, so far as I have seen and 
known, I may speak. Perhaps I can give a useful hint to 
someone who has fooled away less time on such matters than 
I have. 

P. §8.—I am almost ushamed to say that, while we can 
hold our own on copperheads and rattlesnakes, we are fear- 
fully deficient on that grandest of ophidians, the terrible 
hooper. It is no fault of ours. lt is owing to the unfortu- 
nate conformation of ihe country. Our society, the ‘‘Natu- 
ral Naturalists,” have studied this question deeply, painfully. 
We have soughtin vain. We have offered a reward of $100,- 
000 (in ten centennial instalments) for a genuine },oopsnake, 
but there is no response. We do not wonder at this. When 
the Smithsonian Institution, backed by the United States 
Government and what small change is left in the Treasury, 
cannot obtain asimple, common specimen of natural history, 
is it likely that a village society in the backwoods is going 
to succeed? 

At our June meeting our scientist, B. Sickle, was deputed 
to collect all possible information regarding the hoopsnake, 
to add his own deductions as an engineer, and to report at 
the August meeting. I append his report. (I ought to add 
that B. Sickle handles the heavy coal train that comes down 
the mountain every day from Antrim to Wellsboro, with 
from 40 to 80 heavily laden coal dumps. That, in icy, slip- 
pery weather he always ¢omes through safely, and that the 
“company” give him credit for sound sense.) 1 will say 
again, that I have known him for years, and will put his 
plain horse-sense against all the false, finniken notions of 
college boys, which the saiae I saw enongh of in the ‘‘Scien- 
tific Commission” from ‘‘Cornell University” in 1870 on the 
Amazon River. 

REPORT OF B. SICKLE. , 
To the Society of Natural Naturalists, Wellsboro. Pa.: 

I have to report on hoopsnakes. First. Logic is logic. 
There is not, and never can be, a hoopsnake. No such 
reptile can or could ever make headway on any possible 
ground. A simple, self-moving circle, is impossible on 
smooth surfaces. A bicycle goes along by stiff, unbending 
rims, a balance bar, two cranks moved by a muscular rider, 
who must have practice and skill, and he must have a gra. 
dient nut exceeding twenty degrees, with smooth, hard sur- 
face. Also, he must have a small stern wheel, or he cannot 
go at all. : ‘ 

Second. The bicycle cannot go in:a clover field, nor in a 
common pasture, nor even on a Village lawn. On a moun- 
tain side, or on a prairie even, you cannot roll an iron hoop 
two rods.. An iron hoop is stiff, but you must give it an 
impetus to make it roll. Then, it will only go on a hard, 
smooth surface. Where is your balance and impctus on the 
hooper? Where is your rider, balance bar and stern wheel? 
And a snake is limber—pliable. Even if he could go, where 
is the motive power? EME 

Third. Supposing such an impossibility possible, it would 
call for a country smooth as a floor, with a down grade to 
every point of the compass, or the reptile could never make 
a start. 

Fourth. It is a question for fools, and not worth the no- 
tice of any man who understands the first principles of natu- 


ral philosophy. 








“All justice be done him.—M. 


(mer, 14, 882, 


Fifth. If the society has any more such fool questions 
- please propound them to if caer chore boy, Ling 


. SICKLE, a 
Scientist to the Wellsboro Natural Naturalists,” 


P. S.—Your Mani-tee correspondent, ‘‘8. E. B.,” speaks ¢ 
a mysterious snake which he killed at West Branch, Mich, } 
“resembling an adder, but having a hard, sharp horn at the| 
end of the tail,” etc. You add, in a foot note, ‘‘We cannop 
say what the snake was from the description. * * They 
is no snake which has a sting in its tail nor in its tongue, ay! 
some persons imagine.” You are right. * But you ought ¢ 
recognize the reptile at a word... Jt is the milk snake 
Ophibolus eximius; one. of the smoothest, handsomest, mogt 
ha miless of all the ophidians. All mature maies of this 
cies have a hard, horny spike at the end of the tail. An old 
male will often have a double spike, each branch about an 
inch long, and quite sharp, hard, and bony. They have 
trick of vibrating the tail when frightened or angered, just 
like a rattlesnake. This, among dry leaves or grass, 

a whizzing noise, that is apt to be rather suggestive toa 
neophyte. It means nothing that I could ever see. d 

I happened to catch a fine specimen some four weeks ago 
(single — I carried him home, measured him as well 
as 1 could, tormented him to madness. and then took hin 
into the shanty and suffered him to hite me on the back of 
the hand and. arm until he was tired of it. Although a 
good-sized specimen, he could not draw blood one bite in 
three, and all his best biting did not raise half as much in. 
flammation as a single bitefrom the North Woods black fly, 
He measured three feet ten inches. 

If Forest AND StrEAM would think a specimen of Ophi- 
bolus eximius worth the trouble, I dare say I could send one 
before the season closes—probably a double spike, pretty 
certainly a single one, and alive. 

Tn closing, I rise to say I have no prejudice anent the ser. 
pent tribe. One and all, they embody Hogarth’s lines of ser- 
pentine grace and beauty. They are a persecuted race, and 
they are useful. P 

I have voluntarily taken bites from the largest specimens 
of the garter-snake, the green-snake, Water-snake, black- 
snake, and milk-snake. I was a little shaky on the water 
snake. He was a huge, dirty-looking fellow, and mad asa 
hornet; he bit savagely, and hung on like a terrier; but his 
bite was harmless. I have a penchant for testing the bites\ 
of all innocuous serpents; ard of ihe scores of bites which 
I have taken voluntarily, I can testify that no one caused as 
much pain or inflammation as the single bite of a black fly. 
As to the bite I got from a rattlesnake, perhaps you will 
agree with my friends, who ask, with super-human humor, 
“Did the snake live? What did they want a doctor for— 
the snake?” etc., etc. 

Well, the snake turned out to be the only one of that party 


who needed a doctor. NEssMUK. 
WELLSBORO, Pennsylvania, Sept., 1882. 


The man who should read a daily paper in front of a map 
of the world and wark on it every point of interest. as he 
reads, would soon find himself educated, and also find his 
map had disappeared in a bed of chalk. There is hardly a 
spot on the earth that would not be brought under his eye; 
and the simple record of tacts thus gathered as the world 
moves on would show what it really-is—one great source 
and one great reservoir of human knowledge. It is this 
characteristic which makes the Forest AND STREAM, aside 
from sporting matters, a most valuable record of the tru 
phenomena of organic life. The great beauty lies in thé 
simple story of what is seen and done in the woods and on 
the water, and sometimes in that element now grave and 
now humorous and gay, and pordonable if the coloring is 
brilliant without distorting facts. Another thing is, what a 
man writes under his own signature ‘will not often be ‘‘a 
prupriated” by book compilers as their own, or credited in 
some obscure corner seldom seen. There is also amusement 
continually cropping out, marks of ignorance in high life 
we should hardly expect. One of the most common is dis- 
belief in what one man of veracity has seen and done, while 
the other has had no such expetiences. I once heard the 
president of a flourishing club room deny, as false and in- 
credible, what your kennel editor had seen and done, and 
which your humble servant could swear to. — 

Some thirty years ago, in October.,I unwittingly killed a 
blacksnake eight feet long (the black racer), from whose 
stomach I took seveu red-squirrels. I say unwittingly, be- 
cause, like the Irishman, ‘‘I saw a head sticking out of @ 
woodpile and hit it.” The ‘‘original” Springfield Republi- 
can published dimensions and contents, which were copied 
into the New York Journal of Commerce. The next Journal 
contained the announcement from some ‘‘parlor naturalist” 
that it was contrary to the nature of coluber to eat so much; 
and would they please ask the Republican to shorten the tale 
of squirrels by six. I replied that the request could not be 
for a moment entertained, but for his especial edification I 
would state a fact not generally known, that the blacksnake, 
before retiring to winter quarters, lays in a stock of provi- 
sion, squirrels, mice and frogs, provided he can catch them. 
In the present instance the snake was as stupid as a piece of 
cable, and could have taken the squirrels only by — 


tion, as all the circumstances indicated. . 


A correspondent sends in this clipping from an article 
which appeared originally, we believe, in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: “‘You have heard of hoopsnakes?” ‘Yes, often. 
“Just so. Not long ago we heard a fearful row in the cellar 
one night. It sounded like a rock-blast, and then there was 
a hiss und things were quiet. When 1 looked in the mort 
ing the cider barrel had busted. ut we didn’t lose much 
cider.” ‘‘How did you save it?” ‘‘It seems that the staves 
had busted out, but before they could get away four hoo 
snakes coiled around the barrel and tightened up and he 
it together until we drew it off in bottles. That’s the way 
we found ’em, and we’ve kept them around the house eve 
since. We are training them for shawl straps now. _ Dow 
that strike you for an item?” ‘Enormously,” we replied. 

a 


Foop or Sparrows.—Washington, D. C., Sept. 7.—O2 
September 5 I noticed one of several Anglo-American spar 
rows apparently hunting for something to eat, on the east 
side north of N street opposite to No. 1,311, with a grub¢ 
caterpillar hanging from his bill. He stood till 1 came 
within three feet of him, and when I stopped to look at this, 
to me, absolutely new sight, he moved only eight or 
feet, and then with some liftle difficulty sw.llowed the grup.” 
The others were apparently hunting under the shade tres. 
for the same food, so I am satisfied that this un; ir 
Hip saiddller Wi Rateeiaide wet Srndals Zrott Wer ih: 
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A SWALLOWS’ ROOST. 


OR several years 


ngregated 
pon fe farm of Mr. James Babcock, in the northerly prt 


the town of Westerly, R. I. The Providence Press thus 
escribes them as seen on a recent visit: ; 

«A bout 500 fect from the farmhouse lies a maple grove; 
pvering a swampy, undulating tract of land of about five 
resin extent. Half an acre of the southwesterly corner 

ff this grove is the location of the ‘Swallows’ Rest.’ At the 
me of his arrival the reporter had-noticed several swallows 
iitting here and there, but their number was not sufficiently 
rge to attract attention, unless specially remarked upon. 
s minutes grew, however, the number was perceptibly in- 

reased and was soon sufficient to be considered unusual. 

t 7 o’clock their'number seemed legion. One could think 

f nothing but a snow storm with “black flakes. It was a 
cht never to be forgotten, Still the new-comers were 
reaming in from all directions, and at 7:15 the multitude 

d become dense. About this time there was a sudden 
ssation of the various flights, and a general circular mo- 
pn of the whole company was apparent. Round and round 
ey flew for several minutes, drawing closer and closer to- 
ther, when all at once the center began to sink toward the 
ee tops. Then, with almost the rapidity of thought, in 
bnnel-snape, the whole host vanished, circling, in the tree 
ps, with a whirring of -wings distinctly heard, and soon 
e air was almost still, broken only by the greeting chirps 
the late-comers, who were straggling in in small groups 
nd singly. These last arrivals did not pause to circle about 
the air, but flew in toward the grove as straight as an 
ow, and vanished among their settled brothers with light- 
ng rapidity. : 
“Drawing now still nearer the greve, the rustling and 
hirping of the birds among the leaves and branches, as they 
{tled themselves in comfort for the night, coutd be dis- 
nctly heard. Occasion.lly a louder, sharper, and more 
iteful chirp than usual betokened a little dispute about a 
osting place, but generally the little creatures, as well 
nong the branches as before in their tortuous flight, be 
yed toward one another with the utmost good nature. 
e in a while a group of hundreds, startled by some 
nd or not content with the spot in which they had 
hted, would rise, circle about the grove for a moment or 
>, and then drop rapidly into the branches again. One 
hese groups, acting on this night in a somewhat unusual 
mner, as Mr. stabcock said, rose to a great height above 
grove and there circled about for more than fifteen min- 
s, until their great height and the approaching darkness 
e them almost invisible, but finally they too descended 
th startling suddenness into the tree tops, and then, all 
e late-comers having also arrived, scarcely a bird could be 
en. And as the darkness increased and daylight gradu- 
ly faded the rustling and chirping of the denizens of the 
ove grew less and less, until the birds were wrapped in 
peaceful slumber for the night. 
“« ‘How long has this thing been going on?’ said the re- 
porter, as the hespitable farmer accompanied him away from 
e grove. ‘Well,’ said the latter, ‘forty years ago there 
an't a bird to be seen hereabout—that is, no more’n any- 
here else. This flyingin o’ nights has only been going on 
fifteen or twenty years. And it’s only in the iast eight or 
years that they’ve been so awful thick in the grove, so as 
| be such an uncommon sight. Of course, there wasn’t 
ty such number at first, but they kept increasing every 
ar, with the young ones hatched out and the new ones 
ked up, till now, for several years, they have been coming 
ein this big crowd you have seen to-night, only I think 
ere’s more this year than last. There’s more every year. 
hey’re the common, white-breasted barn swallows mostly. 
ill, about a third of them are martin swallows, and I see 
eral hundred blackbirds go in with them every night.’ 
‘* ‘How early in the season do they begin tocome?” ‘Well, 
at depends some on tle season. This year it was late, you 
bow, and they didn’t come till the last week in July. 
sually, though, they begin to come about the 15th or 20th 
July. They don’t aJl come at once, of course, but ina 
eek after the first night the ranks are pretty full. Then 
y come right along every night until about tLe middle of 
ptember. People living at Norwich, Watch Hill, and at 
ints in all directions within twenty miles of here, have 
d me that at certain hours every afternoon in the season 
allows in groups or straggling along could be seen headed 
is direction. And, by comparing time-pieces, they have 
p traced along so that there can be no doubt of their com- 
here from long distances.’ 
Here ‘he reporter bade Mr. Babcock good night and went 
yn to the hotel, to return to watch the birds out in’ the 
ning. He had been told to be back surely by 5 A. M. 
was 4:45 when he arrived, and all was quiet about the 
bve. Drawing nearer, however, rustling and chirping 
ong the birds was perceptible. Soon two or three groups, 
perl.aps a hundred or two each, rose from the grove in 
ssion, and flew away toward the southwest. Just as 
distant town clock and mi 1 gong together rang out the 
r of 5 o’clock a whirring sound, as of a distant waterfall, 
s heard among the grove trees, and eight or ten seconds 
er a perfect cloud of swallows rose in sicht, and in a line 
rhaps 200 feet abreast, struck out directly toward the 
uthwest. When the head of the line had gone perhaps 
D00 feet from the grove, and while birds were still emerging 
m. the trees the leaders suddenly took a spiral course up 
0 the air. This had the effect to bring the birds into a 
ling group, as just before their descent the previous 
ht. No more birds now came from the woods, though 
ppeared to the reporter that not more than one-third of 
whole number could have arisen. But this group con- 
oP torte 5, Setting flight, and soon began to spread 
A . e sp i i 
birds had vaalihed: reading continued until nearly all 


‘A minute or two after there came from the grove another 
hirring sound, much louder than the first. Another cloud 
birds arose, fully twice as large as the first, and took the 
me line of flight, for about the same distance, But. in- 
ead of circling about, they steadily rose and began to scat- 
It was soon noticed that they were drawing together 
n, and —_- with scarcely a moment’s warning, re- 
ned with a rush to the rove, and resumed their tions 
the trees, evidently dissatisfied with their first attempt at 
ght. This, as Mr. Babcock afterward told the reporter 
& common occurrence; the birds sometimes trying three 
= we xa ag they rs a finai d . Especially 

rmy or foggy seasons do they delay, sometimes 
early 7 ele Finally, Socaane it — 

merged | another. whirr, flew 
hie” first, scattered in all 
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ily gone. Only a few stragglers now remained, and 
they flew in and out among the branches for quite a while. 


swallows in countless numbers | When the reporter left the grove tiie number of birds visible 
the late summer and early autumn | was not enough to cause remark.” 


TRANSPLANTING QuAtL.—Rockland, Me.—My first attempt 
at transplanting quail was made a long time ago when a boy. 
Onreturning froma visit from Southern Massachusetts, I took 
to Lowell, Mass., three quail, which I liberated, and though I 
never saw them again, I have no doubt helped in a small 
way to restock the vicinity with game. Within a few years 
Ihave tried'to introduce both the foreign and domestic 
quail. In thé spring of 1879 we liberated one hundred 
migratory quail, and in the-spring of 1880 one hundred 
more, and after careful inquiry I cannot feel satisfied that 
one of them has ever returned. The question arises, what 
has become of them? I have also liberated a few native 
quail, but they succeeded in getting through the winter, 
until the last winter. I have been told by Mr. E. P. Walker, 
who lives on an island about ten miles from here, that the 
few pairs which I sent last spring bred, and notwithstand- 
ing the heavy snow storms we have had, that they had a 
flock of sixteen, which they fed through the winter. I 
think the parent birds came from North Carolina. I bad 
three from the same lot, which I kept in my kitchen all 
winter, and knowing they came from the South, I dared 
not risk in an outhouse, besides, I enjoy having them where 
I can watch them and hear their different notes, and I have 
learned to imitate their call so true that they answer back, 
and they make a great many notes that I never heard them 
make in the field. Last year I tried for the second time to 
breed quail in confinement, and though I failed, I succeeded 
in hatching four eges under a hen. Two of them birds got 
out from under the hen in the night, and when I found them 
in the morning they were so chilled that they showed no 
signs of life, but I took them into the house and warmed 
them back to’life, but they were very feeble and only lived 
a couple of days. The otner two weré smart, but owing to 
the lack of sunshine, improper food and unknown causes, 
they only lived a week. The experience is something, how- 
ever, and I mean to try again. got from two hens last 
year about forty eggs, but only set two hens on about ten eggs 
each, and though the last hen was the smallest, the best color, 
the other being white, at the expiration of her setting time [ 
found afew de:d chicks partially hatched and a very foul nest. 
It was now September and too late to try again. It is quer 
to me why people who have a better chance than I have do 
not try to raise quail in confinement. I have to get my 
quail from a long way off, have half of them dead on their 
arrival, and nearly all of the remainder die after reaching 
here, with wavons rumbling by all day, with cats to sit 
and eye them through¢he slats, with no nice sunny place 
free from cats and rats where they can scratch unmolested. 
What a pleasant occupation and pastime for a woman who 
loves pets. If any of your lady readers wish to try it I will 
give the benefit of my experience, and I assure them there is 
a great dexul of pleasure in it—the profit is to come.—NuFCcED. 

THE JAGUAR, OR AMERICAN TIGER.—Colonel Brackett, 
U.S. A., has recently pub:ished a paper on the jaguar, Felis 
onca, Which is found, he tells us, in Western Texas as well 
as in South America, He describes it as the largest and 
most formidable of American cats, measuring four or five 
feet to the root of the tail, that member being two feet long, 
or seven feet in extreme length, and says it is little inferior 
in size to the Asiatic tiger. One of the best accounts of the 
Bengal tiger is to be found in a work published by the Har- 
pers called ‘‘Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” in 
which is given the average length of fifty-two tigers as nine 
feet, six and one-half inches. The largest of them was 
eleven feet five inches long. So that if Col. Brackett’s esti- 
mate of the size of the jaguar is correct, the Bengal tiger 
grows to be fifty per cent. larger than the former animal. 
The couggr, puma, or panther, Felis concolor, grows to be 
much longer than seven feet. A panthe: skin from New 
Hampshire measured seven: feet eight inches; one from 
Florida nine feet three inches; one from Colorado eleven 
feet two inches; while a mountain lion, another name for 
the cougar, which was lately killed in Colorado measured 
eleven feet three inches, or within two inches of the length 
of the largest Bengal tiger. The cougar or panther is a 
longer and more slender animal than the jaguar, but much 
less muscular and robust. Many years ago I lived in New 
Grenada, one of the United States of Coiombia, where the 
jaguar was common, and was often known to kill and carry 
off a horse or a bullock. Th» cougar was also known there 
under the name of lion. It seems true that Col. Brackett 
has‘underestimated the size of the jaguar, and the artist in 
the illustration of it has given it a bushy tail, which is incor- 
rect. I have been told by an experienced and truthful 
hunter in South Florida that a very large spotted animal of 
the cat kind had been seen there by him, which he took to be 
a jaguar. A two-year-old steer was carried off, and tracks 
of great size were found, showing that the steer was taken 
clear of the ground, in great leaps. Not long after, my in- 
formant saw a great spotted beast cross a road in the woods, 
so near that he had a good view of it; he was familiar with 
the common beasts of chase in Florida—panthers, wolves, 
wild cats, and bears. and was certain that his was some- 
thing different. He had no gun with him at the time, so he 
lost the chance of identifying the animal, but said that it 
looked so large and formidable that he would not have liked 
to attack it alone.—S. C. C. 


BREEDING oF QuaiL.—Baltimore, Sept. 2, 1882.—ditor 
Forest and Stream: \n your issue of 81st ult., ‘J. E. 8.,” 
of Oscaloosa, Ia., states: ‘‘In favorable seasons the average 
pair of quail will raise two or even three broods, of say, a 
dozen-cach, which is doing much for the sportsman’s pleas- 
ure ina very happy and appreciable manner. Last October 
I flushed quail scarce a third grown, and only able to fly a few 
yards, which must have been the third brood.” Italics mine. I 
have been a close observer of the animal kingdom for twenty- 
five years, was born and raised on a Southern plantation 
home, resided in North Carolina, where quail could be pur- 
chased in any quantities at thirty cents per dozen. I never 
knew quail to lay later than July. Generally from the mid- 
dle of June until the middle of July in that section of the 
country, or — wheat-cutting time. I do. not suppose 
anyone will deny North Carolina’s supremacy as a quail-pro- 
ducing State. an illustration of the fact that quails are 
to be found there in countless thousands, I will state that I 
spent ten days in the old North State last season, and to my 
own gun averaged twenty-nine birds daily for every shooting 
day, and am by no means a wing shot. “I took a 

ly one day and counted twenty-seven separate and distinct 
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covey3. Now, I will come to the point. I profess to. know 
a quail when I see it, from a young one with the shell stick- 
ing on its head, remind ng one of an animated pool-counter 
as it darts about among the cotton stalks, to the full grown 
ones that lic to Don’s magnificent point in November. I 
never knew of the third nor even the second brood, nor do I 
believe in such nonsense. Until ‘‘J. E. 8.” came to the front 
I never heard such an altogether improbable story as a ‘ uail 
too young to fly more than a few yards in October.” hen 
found, put it in a glass case with the “‘hoopsnake.”—Cuxs A. 
Peake. [*‘Ches A. Peake” is in error in assuming that be- 
cause he has never observed a second brood of quail the birds 
may not breed twice. It is claimed by some that in certain 
localities quail regularly raise two, broods m a season. 
their nest be broken up it is probable that a second batch 
of eggs will be laid. There is no improbability about the 
statemnent of ‘J. E. 8.” quoted. We have seen quail later 
than October which were not grown. | 


Tur “Buck Fiy.”—Huntingdon, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1882.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I notice in the New York Herald 
that parties have been discovering under the skins of rabbits 
and squirrels a specie of maggot or striped worm which 
appears to them and to the Herald to be worthy of publica- 
tion. This is probably an interesting matter for the investi- 
gation of theorists and scientists, but practically the 
existence of such parasites has been known for an age, and 

erhaps a dozen ages, by all practical hunters and sportsmen. 
n the autumn months these worms may be found in Tenn- 
essee buried under the skins of nearly all wild rabbits, and 
infesting many squirrels, and are generally known here as 
wolf worms; and when their existence is developed the 
meat is not considered proper food. Now, while on this 
parasite question, I would say that a species of fly (known 
in the South as ‘‘buck fly”) makes its appearance in Ternes- 
see about November, which 1s reputed to be blown out of 
the nostrils of the male deer during what is styled the run- 
ning season. Can you inform the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM whether ,there is any truth in such an assertion ? 
The fly is about the size of a small butterfly, with dark 
wings spotted with red; and the fly as he travels has an up 
and down motion something similar to the leaping of the 
buck as he ranges through the woods; and it is said that it 
never alights until death is at hand. Perhaps some old 
hunter can impart the desired information. Has any one 
ever found such flies or the maggots from which they are 
developed in the nostrils of the deer, and if so are they 
found only in the nostrils of the buck?—H. 


Crow Sense.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 11.—I can vouch 
for the statement made by W. W. C., in your issue of Sep- 
tember 7. We have a tame crow that softens his cookies in 
the same way, and he has a queer way of drying himself 
after taking a bath. At three different times, when I have 
seen him trying to bathe in a disa that he drinks out of, I 
have caught him and put him in a tub of water from which 
our Irish setter drinks, and each time as soon as I released 
him he would start fur the dog (that was lying in the grass) 
and would jump upon him and settle down and commence 
to flutter to dry himself.« The dog makes no objection to 
the performance, but seems to enjoy it as much as the crow. 
I have never seen him dry himself in that way only when I 
have put him in that particular tub that he sees the dog 
drink from every day. Another peculiarity I have noticed. 
that when tLe crow scratches his head with his foot, he always 
puts the foot up over back of the wing. I have never seen 
it done by any other bird.—J. L. 1. 

WEIGHT oF Opossums.—Petersburg, Va., September 7.— 
I noticed in your issue of August 21 that some of your read- 
ers want to know the limit of weight attained by the opos- 
sum. Being something of a ‘’possum” hunter myself, [’ll 
tell you what I know. The largest one that ever came un- 
der my observation weighed, when dressed, twenty-one 
pounds. It was a boar, and you may depend on it we con- 
sidered him some ‘“possum.” In dressing about one-fifth is 
allowed for offal, so he would have weighed gross from 
twenty-five and a quarter to twenty-six pounds. This 
weight was attained after having been confined in a venti- 
lated box and well fed for about three months; the fod 
given to him cost merely nothing, being principally chicken 
and turkey offal and kitchen refuse. The counties contigu- 
ous to Petersburg are teeming with deer, wild turkeys, 
partridges (quail, you call them), etc. Sportsmen are antici- 
pating a good time this fall and winter.—G, T. J. 


SwaALLow-TAILED Hawk IN Fiormwa.—Tampa, Fia., 
Aug. 28, 1882.—I notice Mr. E. A. Brown speaks of swallow- 
tailed hawk or kite being k led on his place last June at North 
Bloomfield, O. For the past two summers I have noticed a 
pair of same kind of hawks here on my place, and this 
summer I saw four of them, and judging from their actions ' 
take them for parents and young, as one pair were feeding 
the others. I am led to believe that they have bred in this 
vicinity. They have been quite a curiosity to me, and 
a ee I have felt like shooting and mounting them.— 

. A. M. 


QUAIL AND CarckENs.—The Sacramento Bee says: ‘‘At 
the farm of W. Fern, just below the city, is a hen of th: or- 
dinary domestic breed with a brood (not a “litter,” as our ’ 
informant states) of fifteen chickens. Lately a quail, which 
had strayed from its brothers and sisters, made friends with 
the old hen and her family, and is now the boss of the whole 
business, having entirely supplanted the hen in authority 
over the brood.” 


Raw, SHootmne.—Philadelphia, Sept. 5.—Thus 
although we have had good tides for rail shooting very 
few birds have been killed. The cause for this is said 
to be the violation of the law before the opening of 
the season, September ist, when not a few rail were 
boated. There is a good crop .of reed, and some birds 
bred here have all been shot by the law violators. We are 
now waiting for a flight, and good shooting need not be 
looked for before the run of afternoon tides. Reed birds are 
more — than last season, but not yet in order. 
Your New York readers who contemplate a trip this way 
for rail shooting should postpone it for at least ten days or 
two weeks. Grass plover continue to be plentiful around 
cs but no one appears to start for them. The . 
new dinkey skiffs that came into use last season are becom- 
ing more and more , and many are being built. Hen 
Young, of Philadelphia, who ranks as dne of the best skiff 
builders about here was at first: given to condemn them; but 
now declares them to be the best boat for tail shooting.— ~ 
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GAME IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


Te following schedule exhibits the game now in season. (Also, 
in parentheses, seasons which open during the month.): 


Alabama—Doves: (15th, quail), New Hampshire—Woodcock, plo- 





California—Deer, doves; — ver. ed grouse, quail, deer, 
use, rail, quail, wildfowl). | caribou, moose, wildfowl, squir- 
jorado—Deer, antelope, | __rel, rail. 
mountain marr, bulfalo, bison. | New Mexico—Grouse, ptarmigan, 
Connecticut—W ildf owl; (12th,| quail, deer, wild turkey, elk, an- 
rail). telope, mountain sheep, , buf- 
Dakota—Grouse, quail, snipe, cur-| _falo, 
lew, plover. New York — Woodcock, ruffed 


Delaware— Woodcock, rail, reed. 
District of Columbia—Woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, wildfowl, pinna- 
ted grouse, Pore: reed, snipe. 
Geol —Wil turkey, quail, deer. 
{daho—Sharp-tail and pinnated 
grouse, deer, mountain sheep 
and goat, elk, antelope, buffalo, 
wildfowl. 
Iinois—Woodcock; wildfow],pin- 
nated grouse, deer, wild turkey. 
Indiana — Woodcock, wildfowl, 
pinnated grouse. 
Iowa—Woodeock; wildfowl, pin- | 


grouse, deer, wildfowl, squirrels. 

North Carolina—Deer. 

Nova Scotia— Woodcock, wildfowl, 
snipe; (15th, caribou, moose). 
Ohio—Woodcock, ruffed grouse, 

wildfowl. 

Oregon—Grouse, quail, wildfowl, 
deer, moose, mountain sheep, 
elk, antelope. 

Ontario—Woodcock, snipe, hares, 
wildfowl, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, prairie fowl. 

| Pennsylvania — Woodcock, wild- 

fowl, plover, rail, reed birds, 





nated grouse, elk, deer. snipe, squirrels. 
Kansas—Pinnated grous*. | Quebec—Deer, caribou,woodcock, 
Kentucky—Woodcock, deer, ‘vild-| wildfowl; ( 15th, ruffed grouse). 


| Rhode Island—Woodcock, ruffed 
Maine—Ruffed grouse, woodcock, grouse, wildfowl, plover, robin, 
wildfowl, plover. | _ meadow lark, hare, squirrel. 
Maryland—Ruffed grouse, wood- | South Carolina—Deer; (15th, wild 
. cock. turkey, ruffed grouse, quail, 
Massachusetts — Ruffed grouse, doves, woodcock). 
woodcock, wildfowi, doves. | Tennessee — Deer; (15th, ruffed 
Michigan—Ruffed and pinnated | Ea, snipe, quail, meadow 
grouse, woodcock, wildfowl, |. lark, woodcock, wild turkey). 
snipe. | Texas—Deer, ruffed and pinnated 
Minnesota — Grouse, woodcock, 


fowl, wild turkey. 


grouse, quail. 
quail, wildfowl. | Utah—Eik, deer, antelope, moun- 
Mississippi—(15th, meadow lark, | ~~ sheep, grouse, quail, wild- 
eer). ‘owl. 


Missouri—Woodcocx, plover, mea- | Vermont—Ruffed grouse, wood- 
dow lark, dove, pinnated grouse, |__ cock, wildfowl. 
deer; (15th, wild turkey). Virginia--Ruffed grouse, wildfowl, 
Montana-—Fool hen, pou, tar- | woodcock, deer. 
migan, buffalo, elk, antelope, | Washington Territory—Deer, elk, 
mountain sheep & got, moose,;, mountain sheep, grouse; ante- 


wildfowl). lope. 
Nebraska—Grouse. | West Virginia--Pinnated grouse, 
Nevada—Elk, aaeeioan: mountain | deer, ruffed grouse, wild turkey. 
sheep and goat, deer, grouse, | Wisconsin — Woodcock, grouse, 


quail, woodcock, wildfowl. quail; (15th, deer). 
New Brunswick—Woodcock, wild- | Wyoming—Buffalo, elk, antelope, 
fowl, snipe; (15th, moose, cari-| mountain sheep and goat, deer, 
| ptarmigin; pinnated, sage and 
sharp tail grouse, ruffed grouse, 


bou). , 
New Jersey—Reed birds, rail, 
| wildfowl, plover, curlew, snipe. 


squrrel 


_ &"F or exceptions, locai laws, etc., see FormsT anp STREAM Sched- 
ule “‘B,” issue of July 20, page 489. 





AN AMATEUR GUNMAKER. 


EADERS of the Forest anp StrHaM may recall a no- 

tice which appeared in these columus some time since 
of the work of Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Lancaster, Pa., us 
an amateur gunmaker. - We have just had the pleasure of 
ex#mining two new guns recently completed by Prof. Hall, 
which embody in their plan something entirely novel in the 
construction of firearms. We are aware that this is saying 
a great deal, for a vast amount of inventive ingenuity has 
been expended upon such work. The records of the Patent 
Office at Washington contain thousands of specifications of 
inventions designed to improve the various styles of fire- 
arms; and efforts in this direction have never been more 
active than during the last few years since the introduction 
‘and adoption ofthe breech-loading systems. In the matter 
of a breech-loading small arm alone, there were filed more 
than five hundred inventions in the years of the war and 
up to 1871. 

Several of the novelties.and improvements in the construc- 
tion of firearms have been cunceived by persons who were 
not regular gunmakers. -Ayother fact which is illustrated 
by: the present instance is this, that men who are endowed 


’ with: special musical gi’ts are apt to be also gifted with me- 
chanical i uity. 
Prof. Hall is a teacher of vocal-music, having for a long 


time held that chair in the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pa. With him mechanical work has been a pagsion from 
boyhood. Some years ago-he fitted up a room at his home 
as a:workshop, fitting it out with an extensive assortment of 
tools; many of which, true to his bent, he made himself. 
In this workshop the most of his leisure time has been 
spent, making this or that article, as his fancy dictated. 
Having been a sportsman from early youth—his first hunt- 
ing grounds were in: that sportsmen’s stronghold, Western 
New York—it was but natural that Prof. Hall’s mechanical 
genius shoiild be directed to the shotgun. Some seven years 
ago he determined that the only gun for him to use in the 
field was one which should have been constructed by _ his 
own hands. Acting on this happy thought, he secured a 
pair of barrels in the rough, and having made his own lock 
and the other parts, fitted them together. This first gun, 
like several others that followed, was simply a copy, built 
on the model of guns of well-known makers. He was soon 
convinced, however, that the mechanism of these models 
was too complicated, especially in the locks. He accord- 
ingly began to study the problem presented, and drew 
several patterns of new devices, all the time aiming to re- 
duce the number of pieces to the minimum consistent with 
strength and safety. The result now attained is shown in 
the guns inspected by us last week. One of these is a semi- 
hammer gun, the rebounding lock of which consists of five. 
pieces; and the other a hammerless, the rebounding lock of 
which is composed of four pieces, This is, so lar as we 
know,. the simplest mechanism employed in the lock of any 


hammerless gun. 
The gun is, besides vag most beautiful piece of work, 
a marvel of simplicity and sufety in its action. The old 


style of mainspring having been entirely discarded, a 
straight piece of steel is substituted in its place, this single 
hore at once as the mainspring and the cocking lever. 
sineple opaainior tas gut “or Uepping ie fairs, “Gpening 
é 0 —or ng the , 
the ‘also ntttbnidticdl r low ie the riggers so securely 
that the gun cannot be prematurely discharged by any pos- 
sible tampering with the triggers; and owing to the peculiar 
motion of the sear, the bent or notch in the hammer is. so. 
made that the sear hooks into it; this, with an additional 
safety notch in the hammer, renders a premature explosion by 
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protect the green stuff with a small arsenal ‘to fire every 

uarter of an hour to scare away the pests. The Board of 
Wisietors have gone to the fountain head for the purpose of 
or out the law, by distributing upwards of seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies of the game laws, one to each postoffice 
in California, one thousand copies of the printed game laws 
on durable board in res cars and steamboat lines alone, 
and by showing to the heads of corporations their liability if 
found carrying contrary to law the unseasonable game. And 
to the credit of these corporations we record with pleasure 
the fact that their receipts now on file bear to us something 
more than a plain receipt for a piece of printed board. 
They show a keen sense of appreciation of the efforts of our 
Association, and bear to us their written expressions of kindly 
concurrence in the matter of stopping this illicit traffic. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. have given us assistance of a most im- 
portant kind. J, J. Valentine, Esq., superintendent, issued 
to his subordinate officers throughout the entire State a copy 
of the laws as regards game and fish, with explicit instruc- 
tions in relation thereto, One illustration will show you how 
nicely it has worked already. 

Gen. Williams, you all know, has large larided’ interests 
in the tule islands. Last July I was called on by his agent, 
who stated: ‘‘Mr. Seéretary, here is a telegram from an 
agent at Placerville; he has some fine mountain quail, 
caught for the General, who wishes to propagate them on 
his ranch; and, gentlemen, Gen. Williams cares for them in 
the best manner—but Wells, Fargo & Co. say ‘‘you are not 
going to get us in any scrape with your live quail; see here:” 
and shows Mr. Valentine’s order, *‘Ship no live or dead 
quail out of season.” ‘‘Now, Mr. Secrctary, here is this 
dispatch; it says: ‘See some State Sportsman’s Association 
officer and get us a permit.’ Will you kindly help us to get 
our quail?” We were only too happy to send a. few words 
in the name of the Association, which the agent of Wells 
Fargo keeps for future reference. Several cases of like kind 
occurred, showing we were doing some little good in 6uf, 
first year. It has been everybody’s privilege heretofore tv 
trap live quail for market, but now the trappers find their 
vocation gone, for they cannot get them to market. 

You all remember ducks were scarce in market Septem- 
ber 15 last. None were in the Stockton market. President 
Fisher, of the Stockton Club—a delegate here to-day—in- 
formed us that for the first time since he has been hying on 
the Island, no shooting was done on the 14th of September 
last. Ana wherefore this sudden and welcome change from 
the old regime? 

Our Board of Directors authorized a reward published of 
$40 for the infi rmation and apprehension leading to convic- 
tion of any person found violating the game or fish laws: 
This was published in the press September 3, 1881—the 
Sacramento Bze, San Francisco Chronicle, Watsonville Paja- 
ronian, Tuolumne Independent, Yolo Mail, and Stockton Jn- 
dependent—and all these papers kindly gave locals, to the full 
extent of their space, on the good that might accrue by some 
watchfulness on the part of your Association. Every club 
of the Association was also carefully instructed tosleep with 
only one eye shut. Several arrests were made, but it was 
almost impossible to get any witnesses at the trial. Some 
thought that what they first called adead wiid duck anight 
have been ngfsed and kindred testimony. But a good, 


| ajar also impossible. ‘The hammet and.sears are very solid, 
end the whole mechanism of the locks appears to us to be 
strong and durable, and not liable to get out of order. 

The opening fever, which also moves the automatic safety 
stop which locks ‘the. trigger, is so placed. that it may be 
easily reached by the forefinger of the right hand (or the 
hand with which the triggers are pulled), and after the gun 
has been closed again and the shooter is ready to discharge 
it, the same finger removes the safety catch and unlocks the 
trigger. The top of the gun, of course, is entirely free 
from projections of any kind. Much ingenuity is displayed 
by the maker in the various devices for ready compensation 
of the wear of any of the pieces which may be.exposed to 
friction. In short, Prof, Hall’s amateur-made gun has im- 
pressed us as a beauliful piece of mechanism. This arm, 
by reason of its simplicity, strength, durability, ease of 
action, and, we should add, grace of outline and beauty of 
finish, is one that cunnot fail to interest all sportsmen who: 
may be so fortunate as to have the opportunity of inspecting 
it. 

The semi-hammer gun is in principle the same as the ham- 
merless, save that it ig worked by the semi-hammers, which, 
while to one accustomed to the usual hammers they answer 
every purpose of the old style, do not rise above the line of 
sight on the top of the gun. 

0 prevent any possible misconception, we repeat that 
Prof. Hall is a professional gentleman whose mechanical 
work is his rest and recreation in leisure hours, He does 
not make guns to sell; he makes them to gratify his own 
tastes; it is his amusement, and a most sensible and satisfy- 
ing style of amusement. And having made a gun he knows 
how to use it. To bring down a bird with a gun of one’s 
own invention and construction is, perbaps, the highest 
realization of the truest pleasure of the field. 












































THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


I.—THE WORK UNDERTAKEN. 








‘Tae annual meeting of the California State Sportsmen’s 
Association, at San Francisco, last May, was noticed at 
the time in this journal. The proceedings of the convention 
were subsequently published in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion. From them we give some extracts below, showing 
that the association comprehends the magnitude of the work 
it has undertaken, and also affording gratifying evidence 
that the California sportsmen are in earnest in taking up and 
carrying through this impo:tant work. Ima letter to us 
Mr. J. Pitcher Spooner, the very efficient secretary of the 
Association, says: 

‘*You will observe our State Association has much work 
in prospect as well as in hand, and we take pleasure in say- 
ing that we are just now becoming aware of the fact that 
our work is of some import. We find ‘the boys’ are wak- 
ing up to the fact that our laws must be observed, and the 
250 members of our Association are making strenuous efforts 
to show violators that laws not only exist, but ure madefor 
protection of game at certain seasons. Our sportsmen are 
thoroughly alive to the. necessity of prompt action, and 
those who made a fine thing only a year since by illicit 
slaughter of game not find their vocation gone and them- 
selves in momentary danger of arres; if they misbehave. 
These are, of course, most gratifying results to us afl.” 

From Secretary Spooner’s annual report read before the 
convention we take the following as exhibiting how the in- 
fluence of the society is becoming a power in the State: 

The few organized clubs not belonging to the Association 
are mostly working under our State by-laws and constitu- 
tion, and they pay our body the honor of the compliment of 
saying ‘‘the State rules work well;” and these clubs are com- 
posed of sportsmen who are eager in their motives of preser- 
vation of our game and fish, and with our State Association 
Clubs have taken the pains to scatter your printed copies of 
the game laws wherever there seemed any reasonable good 
gees, We are firm in the belief that our game laws are 
not understood. For it is a most difficult maiter to educate 
our citizens to the fact that there is any wrong in killing a 
deer, duck or quaul, or taking from our streams a fish any 
time they wish to. The idea seems to prevail that game and 
fish are free of access in California any time of the year. A 
letter from Ferndale, Humboldt county, says, under date of 
January 23, 1882: ‘Deer, elk, duck and quail are taken 
whenever found, the whole year round, without any regard 
at all to the law.” In fact the feeling is so strongly im- 

ressed that only last January, in a neighboring county to 

Ra Francisco, it was clearl _— in Court that a party 

was guilty of killing deer—killing more than one—of taking 
deliberate aim, and firing and killing, and as cool as possi- 
ble reloading and firing and killing again and again, This 

evidence was most conclusive, and yet to the surprise and 
disgust of all our true sportsmen the verdict of an intelli. 
gent jury was ‘‘Not guilty.” This case, well known to you 
all as the Hardy case, has been commented on by abler pens 
than most of us would suppose, ‘and been printed all over the 
United States. Much good has acerucd, and one notable 
conviction had in the McCutchen case, tried at Santa Rosa, 

September 5, 1881, for having in possession one dead female 
deer or doe. McCutchen plead guilty, waived time and 
was fined fifty dollars, which was paid. In this mattcr of 
rurnishing evidence for this trial, as well as close attentirn 
to both it and the Hardy trial, your State Association made 
itself well known, and to those two trials must be given the 
credit for the scarcity of venison the past season. That 
venison does come to our cities is admitted; but not as 
openly as formerly. That deer are killed—and killed for their 
hidesalone—we must admit; but under the laws as they 
now exist it is next to an impossibility for a conviction to be 
had. In Shasta and Trinity counties in 1879, according to 
a reliable informant, there were killed some 8,000 deer; in 
1880 some 5,000; and so scarce had they become in 1881 
that the same parties could only slay 3,500. Gentlemen, I 
think these figures are not erroneous, for ove dealer alone in 
Sar Joaquin assures me he has purchased the past season 
nearly 4,000 hides of deer, and another dealer almost as 
many. You secretary would say further, knowledge of so 
strong a character came to the Association, that upwards of 
a dozen letters were forwarded at one time to parties who 
were running deer with hounds. Some few; like the boy at 
school whipped for catching flies, denied it, but “‘knew who 
did let their hounds run deer; and several wished to know 
who isthe special agent of. our Associaticn. Our special 

agent is too good a sportsman to be deprived of his future 
usefulness to the Association ;so thereply that he lives ‘‘over 

yonder”, must suffiee, © y+: . 3 tis 
From San Diego comé letters that you have seen printed: 
Deer are so plen we must sit on guard all night long and 



















healthy scaregmsued, and no game was inthe market until 
the 16th or 1%h. Thisis of itself an acknowledgment of 
some importance. Publishing this offer of reward proved 
a most decided accelerator. But several who made applica- 
tion were unfortunate, in that their claim to the reward 
could not Xe recognized. One applicant who made the ar- 
rest of a party, on information furnished by members of the 
“California” and ‘‘Gun Club” was quite loth to give up the 
claim, but finally did so, The members of these aforemen- 
tioned clubs not only furnished the evidence, but gave the 
entire credit of their good work to the State Association, and 
also as generously waived their claim to the reward. Mar- 
tinez being of easy access, was a favorite haunt with gun- 
ners, and several arrests were made, which wake the : oys 
unto the fact, ‘“‘the States Sportsman members” do mean 
business. 
The first reward paid was to the ‘“‘Los Angeles Club,” for 
the arrest and conviction of George Allen, for having in his 
possession twenty-five quail, which had been trapped. Tais 
club employed a detective, and received the reward, as was 
its due. 
The second reward paid was to J. B. Testerman and G. 
W. Moore, of San Mateo, for the arrest and conviction of 
Charles George, for trapping quail. Said Charles George 
was sentenced to thirty days sequestration in the county 
jail, that sufficient time for meditation might be given, and 
it had a most wholesome effect on sundry trappers, for here 
too the public press generously came to our aid, and gave 
the facts of the case due publicity; and in this case we find 
the feelings of the public so dormant in the matter of 
whether the laws are kept or not, that your Association’s 
counsel was, per force of circumstances, obligeu to proceed 
without any assistance at all from the District Attorney in 
the case, not that ycur counsel was lacking in ability or 
zeal, but beeause the District Attorney thought the whole 
matter of slight importance. However, the result was 
ample, and coming so soon after the Santa Rosa doe case 
and the conviction in Los Angeles, guve our Association at 
once some considerable standing, in places where we least 
expected. 
ward No. 3 was paid to James Brown, constable, and 
Oscar Atwood, deputy sheriff at San Joaquin. These gen- 
tlemen have spent considerable time and money trying to 
break up the nefarious practice of Chinese fishing, have 
made numerous arrests, and been out of pocket every time, * 
“John” taking the jail rather than pay a fine; but this time 
arrested (Nov. 21, 1881), three Chinese, an employer and his 
two employes, the latter, of course, could not be held, but 
the boss paid $50 fine and $15 costs. Since then these same 
industrious officials have arrested and convicted two more 
sets of Chinese for illicit fishing. This nefarious vocation is 
destined to strip our streams of every fish, unless we make 
constant war on it; and what cannot be sold of fish here 
is sent to Canton. We would most earnestly beg to im- 
es those of our: membors who are likely to have a voice 
n the councils of our State at Sacramento, that more special 
legislation on this score would meet the entire approbation 
of oursp.rtsmen. Otherconvictions for violations of fish laws 
have been made among them, one by Deputy Fish Commis- . 
sioner Louis Levy, of Sonora, for blasti th giant powder *§ 
in the stream for the purpose of killing fish; party was fined 
$50. J. §. Clark, of Modesto, secured convictions of two 
Raed $50 each. Mets ofall maker of dencription auf woot 
I ch ets manner 0 on are ; 
and in large numbers, ) the in destruction of 
them by our sportsmen whe! 
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THE RANGE OF THE SHOTGUN. ‘axon et Reerraee: ON peng Me., rae 
ad ; — not genera: own that the finest place for 
pie a oe ae 1 doading’ | shooting on the Maine const is at Camp Ellis, situated at the 
od a ae me wer of the aad os ee oita eo the ta of |-mouth of Saco River, three miles from Old Orchard Beach. 
” out ean ret poi sea _. —" I il “Sr | It is one of the most charming places in the world, abound- 
sre 0 oo Seat 8 cea one, ~ Save ing in fine natural scenery, pine air and excellent ching. 
ant t oe hes 2 ? and give my Views a8 an 8dVO-| while its attractions as a sheeting resort are unequaled. It 
OT he ere ed _ 1 Sate eit inh fs liariti is reached by Boston & Maine Railroad. Parties can go to 
» cel wet es soa Mill 7 ¢ Waee, i Sed " et are/ Old Orchard by train, and drive to Camp Ellis, or sleave 
a re ie” ne at Oa an a 4 >) b “pene cars at Saco and take steamer down the river. It is a de- 
© muzzle’ to “one hundred and fifty a cen 8,” (?) but the | jiontful half hour's sail, past fine old hardwood growths, 
long shots are only done in private performance, and . smooth fields, wooded eminences, and here and there a few 
cartridges are always ‘‘improperly loaded” if the owner of | picturesque old buildings, moss-grown and fast falling to 
ee gun be called upon to exhibit the wonder- decay. The Camp Ellis House is right on the bank of the 
. . ‘ a river, within five minutes’ walk of the steamer landing. In 
have — th oh cane A ned to fe sd eee — summer it is crowded with seekers of health and a7 em, 
Me oe an ave payer a ch he 9 3 ‘ on ote | who come with joy and leave with reluctance. Through 
: — waar rend : sed . an _ d ot ae. September and October the weather is delightful here, and 
cae and fifty yards, and plainly state that 1 don't be- | is improved by the enthusiastic spottsman. Among others 
— gun is now made, or ever will be, that will do such | }..75 ‘at present ‘is Johnny Jones, of Maiden, sent by the 
work. ' : ° . “+ hi 
In a varied field and forest experience | have killed game oe Se, aan tod ts Oh with 6 aan ar afl oe 
at very long range, say 75 to 100 yards, but only claimed | pocently he bagged eighty birds before breakfast. which is 
then and now that mere chance was the only real cause. a record to be proud of. A gentleman from New York as- 
ti ee of sea ee — Sea 2 — wr sures me he has often killed ducks from the piazza, and says 
rag ae : cots feid ‘4 fa faees Di See — jy | BOwhere else is there such fiue shooting. Will Fredericks, 
© OU yards in “‘tair Held and no favor. istance is greatly | of Boston, also well known in sporting circles, got two hun- 
overrate ', generally speaking, and when we down a duck/| greq pirds inside of two da s, and thinks he can do even 
st ee hac it looks like a far greater distance—to the better. On the opposite bank of the river is a heavy hard- 
ree : : wood growth, where the red squirrel is at home and chal- 
a ove ago a hs peer Marans ngy d An ith ay “ho sporte- ree onaution Plover are shot in great numbers, also 
man ted _— Sm a ec as . oar ee 150 vr aie pigeons. Very soon the water will be black with the wild 
diver a Vnov & large id a geen a: abou i aoe S| duck, and then the real fun begins. The crack of the fow]- 
aay hed he te Ls 8 SHG, iets ing ny ®| ing-piece is heard from morning till night, and there. is 
* run, cocked both barrels, and wit ar-stretching | much friendly rivalry between the boys. Parties desiring 
steps” went hurriedly toward the now thoroughly alarmed | +4 come here should address C. A. Tarr, Camp Ellis House, 


geese, while my companion stayed in the rear, ‘“‘horrified” : ae 
at my “trying to run down some wild honkers.” I suc- elim adae Me. It will be open all the fall,—F. K. 


ceeded finally in flushing them; and on their taking wing (a 
gave them first the right and then the left, bringing to| Hackensack Ram.—New York, September 7.—E. W. 
baga fine old gander. My friend now came up on the | and myself spent Wednesday rail shooting on the Hacken-~ 
run and emptied both barrels of his piece at the now | sack meadows. The birds flew well but were very difficult 
distant ‘‘feather beds,” andexclaimed: ‘‘What in the devil | to get, the tide being so high. We killed thirty-three be- 
have you for a shotgun? That goose was nearly 200 yards | tween us. Blackbirds plentiful — shot several. When 
off! . . . pigeons commence to flock intend going to Newfoundland 

I told him I bad a fair shooting pun, one that done} on N. Y. 8, & W. R. R.; will report luck.—Boar. 

ood work at all times, but he must be slightly mistaken —_—— 
in judging the distance of the shot, that it could not be| ADrRoNDACK DeER.—Meacham Lake, N. Y., September 
over ninety or ninety-five yards at best. 6.—Our fall hunting is just beginning; one New York broker 

We then paced it off, aud found from where 1 made| brought in six partridges yesterday.. We are not running 
the shot to where the bird fell was just une hundred| deer with dogs yet, for the reason that we get.all the venison 
yards or paces. I then told him I did not expect to draw | we want night hunting, or by watching on the streams be- 
a feather from the geese, let alone kill, but madeit a rule | fore dark. The indications for good shooting were never as 
to not let a bird go ‘‘unsaluted” at anything under ninety | good here at this season as now.—A. R. FULLER. 


had identally killed bird is- 
. EE Sy SE BRR, MPSS at shat Ole Iuuro1s.—Charleston, Sept. 7.—Messrs. Chambers and 


On looking over the old honker we found one ‘“‘B.” had | Kline started out at noon on the second inst. and returned 
found a “resting place” in his head, and he was thereby | ome about 8 P.M. They counted out twenty-six prairie 
brought to bag. I have heard a great many ‘‘old hunters”(?) chickens. That was a very large bag for this locality. On 
claim their guns would ‘‘switch them (the birds) every time | the 20th ult. John Cartwrigut and Isaac Hughes bagged 
at from 100 to 150 yards,” an absolute, known misstatement, | 8¢Venteen prairie chickens.—Fox SQqurRREL. 

No, gentlemen, the gun cannot be made that will kill 
game with any kind of shot 150, or even 75 yards ‘‘every 
time,” and I know it as well as other men who have had 
any considerable experience with shotguns. 

ie you happen to ‘‘get hold” of a breech or muzzle-loader, 
ten or twelve-gauge, that will kill every third time at sixty 
yards, thank your lucky stars and guard it day and night. 

































































Ixirwo1s.—La Salle, Sept. 6.—Chicken shooting has been 
very good with us. I have shot, hunting over my old set 
ter bitch Daisy, from eighteen to forty-six in one day. Quail 
I found in my‘tramps quite plentiful and large coveys.— 


T.D. 
Camp Sire Hlickerings. 




















for fear it may take wings and fly —. I once got 
acquainted with a ‘‘gent” who formerly lived in ‘‘York 
State,” who ‘‘once owned an old Springfield rifle that he <n E eteete 
could kill prairie hens out of trees at eighty rods, every “That reminds me.” 







time!” * * * * At one time this extraordinary gun | ae a city not far from New York lives a minister as much 
“strained” its barrel on one very long shot and was ‘‘never celebrated for his love of the angle as for his profession. 
worth a cent afterwards. . . ’ While speaking to his Sunday school one afternoon on the 
Long shots, I claim, are accidental if made out of ordinary | text, ‘Depart from evil and do good,” he drew for illustra- 
bounds of shotgun range, and are nearly always made alone. | tion the simile of a wayward child leaving home and all good 
_Keep the ball in motion. Willa gun loaded with shot | influences, he rushed into the broad paths of sin, but through 
kill at 150 yards “‘every time” or not? DELL. | the intercession of parents and friends is reclaimea, only to 
Sauk Centre, Minn. repeat his folly again and again. Finally, after almost su- 
perhuman effort, he is at last brought back to the fold, and 
Prarie CHICKENS IN Iowa AND MinnEsoTa.—Waukon, | his redemption from vice made a‘certainty for the balance of 
Iowa, Sept. 1.—I came down here the 12th of August, | his life. ‘To further simplify the illustration to the younger 
and have had pleasant shooting since the 15th. Many} members of the school, the pastor said: ‘‘A few months ago 
sportsmen are here who observe the law, but I hear| I was fishing inthe Maine woods. At the break of a fish on 
not one who hazards the observation that he would | the waters of the stream I cast out my flies. A noble trout 
were he debarred from shooting until September 1. | arose, seized the bait and away he plunged carrying almost 
The cold rains struck in the 30th, and that practi-| all the line I had on my reel. Again and again, I drew the 
cal'y closes the chicken season. There may be, still, | fish near the canoe and attempted to land him, but away he 
warm days upon which the birds may lay to the dogs, but | would go, only to repeat the struggle. Finally, tired out 
they will be exceptional, and the man in Minnesota who has | and weary with his efforts to escape, I at last drew him in, 
waited with a young dog for the season to open will have | and slipping my landing net under the fish, threw him into 
very few days’ sport; but many of tribulation of spirit. This | my boat safe beyond all escape.” Gazing about on his au- 
latter man I have yet to ‘hear of, and can name you a half | dience to see the effect of the moral of his story, the silence 
hundred between Rushford and the Dakota line who have | was suddenly interrupted bya small boy in the front seat, 
ba birds for two weeks. Indeed, I received chickens | who astonished the school by exclaiming: ‘“‘But, Mister —, 
ore I left (sent down in a shooting jacket left there last | how much did he weigh?” 
ear) that were shot within sight of the steeples of Fairmont. 
n cowclusion I make the statement that I know “‘one-half 
- the sportsmen (local) between the Mississippi River and the 
Dakota line ‘have shot birds for twenty days.” I ask you 
what inducement is there for you or me to go along that line 
* shooting now the season is opened.—X. 



























I wonder if any readers of: Formst AND STREAM ever 
heard about Chris. Smith’s ‘‘live bait?” There was a party 
of them down in Maine somewhere, and were going fishing? 
and the question arose, where should they procure bait? 
Some one suggested pork, whereupon Chris. became dis- 
gusted, and declared that he would not think of fishing 
without live bait. A neighboring farmer had some sucking 
A Most Curtous AccipENT happened to a California | pigs which he was willing to sell for $2.50 apiece; and it 
sportsman named Spitzer, the other day. In company with | was thought essential to the happiness of the party that the 
a relative, James Ashcraft, he was hunting deer in the San| pig should change owners. One of the party was genial 
Benito hills. He was about one hundred yards distant from | Samuel “Norton, whose sudden death a year ago cast a sad- 
his companion, when he observed in the brush the antlers of |ness over this whole com nunity. Now, as Sam was quite a 
a buck, which he picked up and was examining. Mr. Ash- | hand on a dicker, it was thought best he should do the trad- 
craft noticed the antlers-moving in the brush, and, thinking | ing, and he was accordingly given orders to buy the pig, Un- 
that he was about to kill a goodly-sized deer, raised his rifle, | fortunately, Sam understood the price to be $3.50, and 
g took careful aim at where he thought the body of the animal | thinking it too much, he offered the farmer $3.00, which, 
ought to be, and fired. The ball struck Mr. Spitzer in the | it is needless to say, was quicklytaken. The pig was boxed 
right elbow, ing through it and the upper portion of the | up, labeled ‘‘live bait,” and directed to Christopher Smith; 
hip bone, and ranging across the abdomen. The wounded | but.the laugh was rather faint when they cdme to compare 
man is not expected to recover. notes on the price of the pork.—Sassa-ous. 
SourH ABINGTON, Mass. 


































Fiorma.—Tampa, Aug. 28.—As usual we have plenty of | «gomerama New.”—Pho hs of the crowned heads of ‘the 
quail, and - a aE Jee roc ae grown and wor, Rudet assortment of 3s a faaety, ss. ne ofber Beh 
large enough to shoot. 1 have the orange craze like every one et Poet , 
else in Florida, and am sorry to say that it occupies so | BiT2MANN, 948 Broadway, New York City —4dv. 
much of my time that my guns lay rusting in their cases, | Ewtargive THere Facirris.—Lne clearance sale announced in our 
and the poor old setter Pat comes acd looks up in my face | advertising columns by Messrs. J. Palmer O’Neil & Co., of Pittsburg, 


























for don’t you hear those quail whistling? rome ei small for their business, 





i. 
Siscowet, Cristivomer siscowet. Pike- 


Rainbow trout, Salmo iridea. 
Clark’s trout, . 
Dolly Varden trout, Salvelinus | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 

Rock ba&s, Ambloplites, two spe- 


cies. 

War-mouth, Chenebryttus gulo- 
sus. 

Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.), 


Salmon, Salmo salar. 
Land-locked salmon, var. sebago. 
Quinnat salmon, Oncorhynchus 


—_ bass, Micropterus, two spe- 
cies. 
Maskinonge, Hsox nobilior. 


Sea bass, Centropristes atrarius., 


autumn of 1875 we had a few thousand e 
sent us for.experiment at Honeoye Falls, 
while engages in trout-culture at that place, and hatched 
them an 
but did not grow fast, 
_| of the pond (four by eight feet, by two fect deep), and partly 
‘because they were not fed regularly duri 
absence. Repeated calls away on business interfered with 
our fishculture greatly, tlie last year ot our stay there, and in 
the spring of 1876 we were called to Philadelphia for the 
summer, and left the placeentirely. On disposing of the fish - 
in the 


a ; ffers sportsmen ty to choic at 
wistfully, and almost says, ‘Why don’t you get x a ayes heute, Neate © “OnE Oo. of eer co remove the Ge 
















OPEN SEasons.—/ee table of open seasons for game and fish 


mn issue of July 20. 


FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 


eo trout, Cristivomer namay- | Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Zsox luctus 


Pickerel, Esox reticulatus. 


Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and 
T. montanus. 


zostethium. 


Stri bass (Roc 
mo clarkii. Grontun ‘ 


malma. 


chouycha. 
Pomoxys nicromaculavus. 
Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis. 
| Chub, Semotilus ris, 


SALT WATER. 


Striped bass, Roccus lineatus. 
White perch, Morone americana. 
Scup or porgie, Stenatomus ar- tocephalus. 
gyrops. 
— or blackfisk, Tautoga oni-| bulosus. 
is. 
Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus | latum., 
saltatrix. \ | Drum, Pogonias chromis; 
Weakfish or squetague, Cynos- | Lafayette, Liostomus obliquus. 
cyo» ~egalis. | 


States see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 


The principal distinctions that strike the careful observer between 
the trout of Long Island, or, I might say North America in general, 
and those of the British isles, is, first, the great uniformity of size on 
the part of the former, which rarely exceed two or three pounds in 
weight, * * * and secondly, the fact that in the United States trout 
are never taken in large rivers, or, if ever, so rarely as to prove-the 


rule by the wonder arising from the exception.—Frank Forester. 


THE INVITATION. 
(To a Bottom-fisher.) 
c= ye who love to fish 
And stray by water’s brink; 
Come ye, with keen relish, 
And see the fioat down sink. 


Let them refuse the sport 
Who never knew its charm; 

But, brother of the rod, resort . 
To waters clear and calm. 


The perch await us there— 
Perchance a bass, or two, 
Shall dart from out their lair 
And give us pleasure true. 


There will we bait our hook 
With brandling, clear and bright, 
And read from Nature’s book 
While waiting for a bite. 


And when the tell-tale float 
Shall nervous warning give 

That some gill-guarded throat 
Is striving to receive 


The well-adjusted bait, 

We'll ‘strike’ with wary zeal— 
Ere yet it be too late— 

And bring the fish to creel. 


Ah! angling. dear my friend, 
Hath many a joy full sweet, 
And unto our life’s end 
Its pleasures we will greet! 


Then come on Tuesday next, 
Prepared for a campaign, 

And leave all questions vext 
Of daily care, or gain, 


And find what erst dear Walton found— ~ 
No angler can deny it!— 

A joy too deep for tongue to sound, 
And “Study to be Quiet!” O. W. R. 


THE CALIFORNIA SALMON. 


J‘HERE is something exceedingly strange in the habits 
of the Oncorhynchus .chouicha, or quinnat salmon, 


when planted in the East. Placed in streams flowing into 
the Atlantic, they are seen to feed and thrive through the 
parr stage and then disappear forever. At the last meeting 
of the American Fishcultural Association, Col. McDonald, 
of the Virginia aad U. 8. Fish Commissions, advanced the 
theory that the fish found the ten. perature of our rivers too 
high for them to enter for the purposes of spawning, and 
therefore backed off to sea again; that the short streams 
of the Pacific coast whose herds are among mountains, 
where the snow lies all the year, were cooler than ours, es- 
pecially at their mouths, and that the Eastern rivers often 
presented a temperature of eighty degrees to the fish, which 
expected to find cooler water. 
do the fish go, presuming that they are alive and seeking 
a place to deposit their ova? 
nets near the rivers’ mouths, nor yet by the purse-netters 
out at sea. On the otter hand, we know that they have 
lived in some fresh waters, and, becoming ‘‘land-locked,” 
have spawned. This has been the case with those planted 
by Mr. Fairbank in Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, and they 
have lived and 


If this be so, then where 


They are not taken’in the 


wn to great size in private ponds. 

We have a still stranger story to relate of this fish. In the 
of this salmon 

onroe Co., N. Y., 


placed the fry in a small pond, where they fed, 
partly on account. of the small size 


our frequent 


nds the young salmon were turned into the stream, 
small brook emptying into Honeoye Creek, a tributary of 
nesee River, the supposition being that they would 


| work down over: the Genesee Falls and so, into, Lake. 


(Wall-eyed pike). Sti- 


Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. 
), Roccus 


“Sea trout,”’ Cynoscyon carolénen- 
Sheepshead, Archosargus proba- 
Kingfish or Barb, Menticirrus ne- 
Spanish mackerel, Cybium macu- 


Red . Ste., Scienovs ocellatus. 
(ay This table is general. For special laws in the several 
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Cntario. Without disposing-of the farm we leased it to 
Mr. W. C. Varney, who has remained on it since, merely 
working the land and paying no attention to the fishery, 
which is abandoned. : ; 

In early May, of the present year, we visited the place for 
the first time in six years, and in conversation with Mr. 
Varney, who fishes occasionally, he said that he had caught 
a salmon in Honeoye Creek a few veeks before, and that it 
must have been one of ours. He produced the head of it, 
which we recognized as that of a salmon of some two pounds’ 
weight, and we walked over the farm, intending to bring 
the hcad away with us, but in a hurried departure it was 
forgotten. On arriving in New York we wrote for it, but 
it had disappeared through our negligence in leaving it in 
the barn. Mr. Varncy ‘says that it is the third one that he 
has caught, and that several others have been taken there. 
We immediately wrote the following letter, which was pub- 
lished in the News and in the Gazette, buth of Honeoye Falls: 

OFFICE OF FOREST AND STREAM, } 

New York, May, 1882. { 
Mr. W. C. Varney: It will be a very interesting fact to 
rove that California salmon have remained in Honeoye Creek 
‘or six years, and not have gone tothesea. As I saw the 
head of one in your possession, which is now unfortunately 
lost, I am sure of the identity of the fish. I wish you would 
offer a reward in both the papers printed at Honeoye Falls for 
all these fish if wrapped in cloth and packed 1m ice and for- 
warded, with a letter, telling where they were caught, etc., to 
Prof. 8. F. Baird, Washington, D.C. The box should be 
marked ‘dead fish” on the outsidcto insure immediate atten- 
tion. I will pay $2.00 for each fish so sent which Prof. Baird 

pronounces to be a salmon. FRED MATHER, 

It is not possible that these fish went info Lake Ontario, 
for the falls would prevent their return and there is no other 
conclusion but that some of them have remained in the 
Honeoye Creek and the Genesee River for six years, and 
have not grown large. The latter is not to be wondered at, 
for fish, like all other animal life, which are stunted in 
growth the first year, never grow to full size. The fish 
whieh Mr. Varney caught were in a pool below a mill dam 
near the hamlet calle: Sibleyville, and only in times of 
freshet could they go above the stream and reach the small 
brook on the trout farm, which empties into the mill pond. 











THE VEXED MENHADEN QUESTION. 


2 the past few years there has been a growing feeling 
among our coast fishermen that the taking of the 
menhaden for purposes of making oil and guano was seri- 
ously affecting the number of bluefish, weakfish, striped 
bass and other valuable food fishes, In the New Jersey 
Legislature a bill was introduced forbidding the use of 
purse seines on that-coast for this purpose, but it was with- 
f drawn when it was shown that such a law was uncon- 
stitutional and that Congress alone had supervision of the 
waters included in the three-mile limit, and while sucha 
law might be passed by the general government it could not 
affect British subjects, who have rights under the treaty of 
Washington. The increase in the number of oil factories 
has been followed by a decrease of, food fishes, and at last 
the attention of Congress has been called to it. Senators 
Lapham, of New York; Miller, of California; Edmunds, 
Windom and Morgen were appointed a sub-committee by 
, the Committee on Foreign Relations to investigate this sub- 
: ject, in consequence of a bill which was introduced into the 
ast Congress by Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, which pro- 
posed to place certain restrictions upon the menhaden fish- 
eries. This sub-committee has held sessions at Newport, 
Long Branch, Atlantic City and Coney Island. Last week 
Senator Lapham began taking testimony at the latter place, 
and several gentlemen were summoned to give their views of 
the matter. 

Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, the well-known Fulton Market 
dealer and a member of the Fish Commission of New York, 
was examined. He stated that he had been in the fish busi- 
ness for sixteen years, during which time he had carefully 
observed and studied the habits of fish in American waters. 
Various complaints had been made to him in his official 
capacity that menhaden fishermen were taking food fishcs 
and carrying them to the factories to be seameiasiered into 
oil and scrap. He had been unable to do anything in the 
matier, however, because there was no law applying to such 
cases. Up to the last two or three years the menhaden 
industry had been expanding greatly, but recently a steady 
decrease had been observed in all of the places where the 
peld used to be the greatest. In some places it seemed to 

ave become practically exhausted; this was especially the 
case off the coast of Maine. Striped bass had become scarce 
all along the Atlantic coast. Mr. Blackford said he knew 
of several instances where the menhaden fishermen had 
caught schéo.s of food fishes and brought them to market. 
In the early fall of 1881 there was an unusually large 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


striped bass and the bluefish, and it had a tendency to make 
them seek other feeding grounds. The striped were 
very voracious feeders on menhaden. Five or six years ago, 
late in the fall, large quantities of striped bass were caught, 
and ae 20,000 pounds were brought to Fulton Market 
each day. Year “§ year the yield of this kind of lish had 
steadily diminished. 

Senator Lapham—What legislatioh, in your opinion, 
would be desirable with reference to this decline of the food 
fisheries? 

Mr. Blackford—I would like to see a law enacted prohibit- 
ing the catching of menhaden from April 1 until July 1, or 
such other dates as this committeee may find, upon investi- 
gation, to fairly embrace the spawning season of the men- 
haden. I think that sucha law would protect all interests 
and would do the least.injury to those who are interested in 
the taking of mienhaden. Many of. the menhaden fisaer- 
men are of the opinion that such 4 measure would be wise. 

Senator Lapham—Are menhaden ever used for food? 

Mr. Blackford—Well, I have eaten menhaden, but I must 
confess I do not like them. They are only sold in market 
for food at times when there is a scarcity of other fish. Mr. 
Blackford said there had been a slight diminutioi in the 
the quality of bluefish, but nothing very marked. Fresh 
mackerel were caught in much the same way as menhaden. 
The catch of mackerel this year had been the largest of any 
single season in twenty years. The most noticeable decrease 
in the fish supply at present was in striped bass, This fish 
was, next to the salmon, the most desirable fish in market. 
Menhaden were the most taking bait for strijed bass, as well 
as for bluefish. Mackerel fishing was not affected at all by 
the menhaden fishery, for mackerel did not feed on men- 
haden. They ate Zoro and, at certain seasons of the 
year, a species of red seaweed, calle:l by fishermen “‘cayenne,” 
from its pepperish qualities and taste. The spawning sea- 
son for striped bass varied very much. In the early spring 
they were found in the Chesapeake Bay with their roe very 
much advanced, and in the fall they wee found off the 
Long Island coast. Mr. Blackford thought the prohibition 
of the catching of menhaden prior to July 1 would not im- 
pair the menhaden industry. He believed that after one or 
two years the increased catch would more than make up for 
the shortness of the season. The percentage of oil obtained 
from menhaden taken early was very small. 

Senator Lapham stated that the bill under which the in- 
vestigation was being conducted provided for an absolute 
prohibition of the practice of catching menhaden with the 
present appliances (purse-nets) within 20 miles of the Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Blackford suggested that if purse-nets were 
prohibited the mackerel fishery would be interfered with. 
He added that he desired to see legislative protection given 
to all fish during the spawning season. 

Samuel B. Miller, President of the Fulton Market Fish- 
mongers’ Association, said that last year bluefish had left 
these waters for want of food, and striped bass were scarcer 
than ever before. In answer to the claim made by men- 
haden fishermen that it spoiled their nets to catch bluefish, 
Mr. Miller said it was undoubtedly true that if a bluefish 
made a dive to get out of a menhaden net, the fish could cut 
the net with its teeth. Caleb Haley, of Fulton Market, 
agreed substantially with what was said by Messrs. Black- 
ford and Miller. Oscar O, Friedlander, President of the 
Menhaden Fishermen’s Association, and Capt. Simeon 8. 
Hawkins took the ground that the menhaden industry was 
not detrimental to the food fisheries. Capt. Hawkins says 
that out of 21,000,000 pounds of menhaden- brought to his 
factories there had not been a ton of food fish. The men- 
haden cost the factory men about $1.50 per thousand, and 
the food fish were worth $18 and $20 per thousand, so there 
were not many food fish manufaetured into oil and fertiliz- 
ers. Senator Lapham will probably not take any more tes- 








THE SPADE-FISH OR PADDLE-FISH. 


RANCIS PARKMAN in his exceedingly interesting 
book, entitled ‘“The Discovery of the Great West,” in 
the most graphic manner describes the adventures of Father 
Marquette, and among the many incidents is one where he 
first enters the swift current of the ‘‘Father of Waters,” 
svon after which event his canoe was struck and nearly up- 
set by a ‘“‘spade-fish,” and finally catching a few specimens 
in his net. He records his astonishment at their eccentric 
appearance. 
here was recently caught in a small lake nesr Warsaw, 
Indiana, a single very large fish of this same species, Polyo- 
don spatula, weighing one hundred and fitty-one pounds, 
and is the only fish of that kind.ever caught in these waters. 
This small lake at low water is entirely land-locked. but is, 
after prolonged rains, in communication with a larger and 
an adjoining one. 

This singular fish was brought here and placed on exhi- 
bition. It is provided with a projection or prolongation of 
the upper jaw that extends sixteen inches in front of the 
point where the lower one closes against it, and which from 
its bluntness, thickness and great apparent strength is used 
like a spade in breaking up the ground on the bottom of 
lakes and bed of rivers, turning out clams, roots and other 
food that might be exposed and secured in this way. But 
how this large and solitary specimen of such a remarkable 
species of fish could have survived and grown to such enor- 
mous proportions in this little lakelet without having been 
seen before, seems singular enough. 

It is in the hands of an experienced taxidermist, and will 
be carefully preserved. Its dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 6 feet 9 inches; girth, 3 feet 9 inches; length off 
spade, 1 foot 4 inches; width of spadé, 3 incl.es; thickness 
spade, 2 inches; weight, 151 pounds. Its stomach was gh- 
tirely empty at the time of its capture, and its diet is a ges- 
tion to be settled by ichthyologists. 

The odor is not that of ‘‘Araby the Blest,” but more of 
‘‘an ancient and fish-like smell,” similar to that of the whale 
that was exhibited through the country a few years since. 

DorRIx 


























































Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 7, 1882. 
CATFISH. 
. Forest AND StrEAM of August 31, i find you a2 
seeking information regarding the catfish family, relative 

to transportation to Belgium 

Your idea of transporting the ‘“‘bullhead” is a good one; 
very few know its value for food, and, don’t laugh, I have 
had heaps of fun, especially in my boy days, taking them. 
They are in season here in the winter, are skinned and 
readily fetch from fifteen to twenty cents per pound. f[ 
think the blue and yellow cats of the Great Lakes superior 
in flavor to all others, and the head of Lake Erie is their 
home. By referring to Forest AND STREAM of two years 
ago (I think) you will find several articles which I brou ht 
out, describing this fish in both north and southern waters, 
from its range in the Red River of the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south. It certainly is a fish adapted to a 
great variety of waters. I have taken and eaten it most 
everywhere, and declare to you that those taken in this 
Vicinity are superior to all, except in size. The lake cats 
bring in the Southern market, frozen or salted, a greater 
price than any other lake fish, save perhaps the black bass. 

The Southern large cats are coarse and nasty, and with 
few exceptions are only fit as nigger food, while the same 
from the fine cold water of our lakes, when rightly cooked. 
myself and all that have eaten of them, preter them to all 
other of our fishes. Twenty-five or thirty pounds is the 
full weight of the cats here. They gointo the mud shortly, 
so if you wish to procure the same this fall you must hurry 


timony on this subject at present. The evidence already | up. I would transmit as small fish as it is possible to pro- 

obtained will be written out and submitted to the other | cure; they are hardy and equal carp for transportation 

members of the sub-committee in Washington. The largest dealer in fish on the lake is Mr. H. E. 
Mr. Oscar O. Friedlander, of the Barren, Island Manufac-| O’Hagan, of Sandusky, Ohio. He is the soul of honor, 


turing Company, informed a 7Zi%mes reporter’ that in his 
opinion Senator Lapham had beén giving a careful and im- 
partial hearing to the complaints that the large catches of 
menhaden for manufacturing purposes were detrimental to 
the food fishes along the Atlantic coast. Mr. Friedlander 
emphatically denied the statement of a morning paper that 
the menhaden men were organized and supplied with capi- 
tal to prevent legislation against their interests. ‘‘Senator 
Lapham,” said he, ‘‘has so far found that any legisiation 
which would interfere with free fishing for menhaden would 
affect a very large industry of this State, consequently he 
has spared no trouble in investigating the causes for com- 
ape thoroughly.” Mr. Friedlander claims that the catch- 

of menhaden does nct cause any diminution of the food 
fishes. His theory is that the menhaden left the coast of 
Rhode Island and the east end of Long Island because they 


and accommodating. 
I don’t know but what it would be a good idea to teach 
those Belgians how to cook cats. Dr. E. STERLING. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


If Mr. Mather can’t get catfish more convenient, he could 
get a fullsupply in Middle Georgia. Presume he can get 
them nearer. THomMas CHALMERS. 

Ho.yoxke, Mass. 


SEA TURTLES NEAR NEW YORK. 


F you would “go a fishing” off the south shore of Staten 
{sland, you would know that sea turtles abound in 
Raritan, popularly known as Prince’s Bay. Imay be par- 
doned, perhaps, for remarking parenthetically that Prince’s 





catch, and four or more vessels came to Fulton Market with 
about 200,000 pounds, nearly all of which were weakfish. 
Owing to the warm weather at that time only about a 
quarter of this large catch was placed on the market. The 
remainder was’ taken to the menhaden factories and made 
into oi] and fertilizers. 

Senator Lapham inquired whether food fish were desirable 
for the purposes of the menhaden factories, and Mr. Black- 
ford answered that, as a rule, they were not, but the blue- 
fish or weakfish caught in the fall were very fat. 

Senator Lapham—Upon what food do the menhaden 
feed? 

Mr. Blackford—The food of the menhaden, as far as has 
been investigated, has been found to be generally a sort of 
jellyfish. In conversations with J. Carson Brevoort I have 
often heard him speak of finding jellyfish in the stomachs 
of menhaden. 

Senator Lapham—About what time do the menhaden first 


found better feediug elsewhere. They are now found in 
large quantities on the New Jersey coast, between Atlantic 
City and the Delaware Breakwater. The captain of one of 
the Barren Island Company’s boats states that he never saw 
sO many menhaden together as he saw off the Jersey coast 
last Monday. The average - of oil from the menhaden 
is said to -be much larger this year than last. At the fac- 
tories in which Mr. Friedlander is interested the average of 
oil this year is 54 gallons for every 1,000 fish. Last year the 
average yield per 1,000 fish was a trifle over 2 gallons. The 
menvhaden fishermen claim that to prohibit the catching of 
menhaden between the ist of April and ist of July would 
seriously injure their business. ‘‘I am opposed to catching 
the small fish,” said Mr. Friedlander. ‘‘Our men fish with 
2} and 2} inch meshes, and I have advocated legislation in 
that direction. It would be a good thing to prohibit the 
catching of menhaden with smaller nets than 24-inch mesh.”’ 








FisHes or Manrropa.—Winnipeg, Sept. 6.—I have not 
been out shooting yet this season, but from reports 1 hear 


appear? 
Mr. te Tee on the Long Island shore 
that ducks and chickens are fairly plentiful. We have a few 


between April 1 and May 1. They are then in spawn. 
About two months after that we find large quantities of 



















Bay is only a little cove. 

About three weeks ago Mr. Jacob Vetter, of the Excelsior 
Fishing Club, located at Huguenot, while angling for 
weakfish on ‘‘the middle,” discovered that some thing 
had ‘‘caught on” to a baited haad line which he had 
dangling in the tide. This proved to bea turtle that had 
hoaked himself by the shoulder close to the sfell. With the 
assistance of Mr. Jobn Ruse, who was in the same boat, and 
the aid of some geutlemen who opportunely passed within 
hailing distance, the turtle was lifted out of the water and 
brought ashore. With the basket in which it was placed the 
turtle weighed 126 pounds. It was rendered into 40 gallons 
of soup by ‘‘Gus’” Spence, of Beckman street, which con- 
noisseurs were unable to distinguish from the finest green 
turtle soup. From a description furnished to dealers in 
turtles, it was pronounced by them to be a green turtle. Its 
head may be seen at the taxidermist’s on William street near 
Spruce. Its neck measures 19.inches in circumference. 

It is unusual to pass a day in fishing off the south shore of 
Staten Island in the summer without being startled by the 
sudden appearance of one or more of these monsters, or by 
their ‘‘s-h-o-u-g-h,” as they come up to breathe. 

ALBERT E. Cocuran. 


menhaden about an inch long. I have noticed that men- 
* haden have spawn in them about May 1. 

Mr. Blackford went on to say that he had little’ informa- 
tion as to the exact time of the spawning of bluefish. The 
young bluefish, or ‘‘snappers,” were just now making their 
appearance off this voast. Bluefish, it was believed, spawned 
somewhere between July 1 and Aug 15. They were caught 

or t6 that period, however. Bluefish from two to three 
ches long were found about sixty days after they were seen 
wn in their ri form. The young s would 
out in about male ay hours after the egg was im- 
ow. The effect of the great amount of menhaden 
ig now carried on, Mr. Blackford remarked, was to 
break up the schools of fish which were followed by the 















sorts of fish in the river here, namely: Pickerel, pike, buffalo, 
catfish, sturgeon and a small fish called goldeye. It is a flat- 
sided, smallsnouthed fish with very bright silvery scales and 
a yellow eye from which it gets its name. There is also a 
queer fish which looks like a very long eel run together that 
is shortened and very large around the center. ould ycu 
kindly tell me the names of the last two fist , and also tell me 
whether buffalo can be caught with bait, and if so what is 
the best bait to use, and oblige—WisnteeccEeR. [Wedo not 
recognize the fish. The last fish may be the lake dogfish, 
Amua calva. Buffalo fish can be taken with a bait of bread 
dough mixed into cotton to hold it together.] 
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‘Sux advertisement of Shelton’s Challenge Gun. 


New York, Sept. 11. 


Tue West Jersey Socrety.—Philadelphia, Sept. 5.— 
The West Jersey Game Protective Assoviation is very active 
this season on the New Jersey side of our river. Several 
shooters have been arrested, not being able to show license. 
Bill Catson, of pigeon-shooting fame, was taken in day be- 
fore yesterday and fined $50, and yesterday A. Welch, Jr., 
son of the great stock breeder, was arrested and taken to 
Camden and fined $50. Te latter gentleman has declared 
his determination to make appeal and test the constitution- 
ality of the law, which you has been questioned . by 
somée,—Homo, f 
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Dotty VARDEN TRrovut.—Upper Soda Springs, Siskiyou 
County, Cal.—An article in Forest anp Stream of Aug. 
17 mentions two kinds of trout as occurring in the McCloud 
River, viz., Salmo tridea (rainbow trout), and the other, 
punctatus (Salmo purpuratus), which name had been sub- 
stituted for clarkii, and for which trout you wish ‘a vulgar 
but constant name adopted. As we are not aware of a third 
species of trout in the McCloud River, it seems that for one 
and the same k'nd of fish the name of dairdit and malma 
have, by right of priority presumably, been superseded by 
clarkii and by purpuratus tinally. If we are correct in con- 
cluding that all these names stand for that larger, largely 
yellow-spotted trout of the McCloud River and other mure 
northern streams of this coast, we would call your attention 
to the fact that this species is in the regions where it occurs, 
and more widely over the Pacific coast, known as the Dolly 
Varden trout, the general adoption of which name might, 
therefore, recommend itself as a one of long standing and 
answer tiie purpose of your article on ‘‘Correct Fish Nomen- 
clature.”—R. M. [The fish which we referred to as 8, 
clarkii or 8. purpuratus, is not the Dolly Varden, but is a 
fish called by Jordan ‘Missouri trout,” and ‘‘Columbia River 
trout.” It is so much like the rainbow trout, S. cridea, as to 
be popularly confounded with it. According to Jordan its 
scales are larger than those of the rainbow. The latter has 
165 to 205 rows of scales (in lateral line), while the purpur- 
atus has 155 to 165. Its coloration is, we believe, more of a 
flush than a distinct stripe like the rainbow. Its range is 
very wide, and it is found in the McCloud, according to the 
authorities, with the rainbow, from which it requires care- 
ful examinat on to be separated. The Dolly Varden is yel- 
low or red-spotied, while the other two are black-spotted 
fish. All three species have been exhibited here, dead, at 
the trout openings at Mr. Blackfo:d’s. ] 


Too Fastipious.—I don’t quite comprehend why some of 
your correspondents so seriously object to the bass occa- 
sionally making a ‘‘square meal” of snake, and for such a 
lark condemn, knock down, and stamp, metaphorically, upon 
one of the gamiest, hardiest, and most succulent fish of our 
inland waters. That a bass ‘‘flops” a snake now and then 
only proves that he is the best fellow; is bold, and has a 
good appetite and a good digestion. Why not go back on a 
trout because he feeds on a nasty worm that lives on mud, 
or go hungry for a week because the delicious broiled 
chicken on the breakfast table got its susteuance from the 
barnyard? Snakes must be good or the bass would not tike 
them. If the bass drank whisky enough he might have a 
red nose, where now he has only a red eye, and if he put 
into his stomach one-tenth the variety of food that eyery 
man thinks he must have or starve, or ate snake as a regular 
diet, there would then be some consistency in black-balling 
him. As it is, the bass is rarely fooled with stale meat, and 
will only take what has life or the semblance of it, and the 
same process of assimilation of food, or nearly so, that gives 
existence to all animated life, applies equally well to the 
bass that is fast su»erceding, I regret to say, the duintiest, 
sweetest, and most beautiful of fish—the trout.—SyracussE. 








TENNESSEE Notes.—Since the spirited correspondence 
between the newly appointed Fish Commissioner and the Gov- 
ernor, matters piscatorial have been very quiet at the execu- 
tive mansion, though the genuine anglers of our city have been 
having a good time with the jack, bass and black perch in 
the many first-class stream; of the State. We have had 
much rain, but as a rule not too much for ardent sportsmen, 
as the rain kept the water in excellent fishing order. Col. 
Geo. F. Akers, ex-Fish Commissioner, paid us a visit the 
other day. He says that the fishing in the Upper Cumber- 
land and the Red River of Kentucky is simply immense. 
The Colonel caught at Louisville, a few days ago, out of the 
Ohio River, an eel which weighed four and a half pounds, 
He says that he ‘‘never believed that an amphibiou. critter 
would be so cussed in his ways as was this suake-like mon- 
ster.” Our market is beginning to be well supplied with fish 
and oysters from the Eastern cities. Catfish and drum are 
taken in quantities with trot lines from the river close by 
town, and occasionally a bungry bass will be snared into tak- 
ing the fixed bait on this unsportsmanlike tackle.—J. D. H. 


THE GAsPER-Gov 18 EDIBLE.—We publish the following 
from the Fish Commissioner of Texas on the fish called 
gasper-gou in the South, lake sheepshead in the North, etc., 
the Hapliodonotus grunniens. It is not eaten at the North, 
and the following is a reply to a letter from us on the sub- 
ject. We do not think there has been an error in the indenti- 
cation: ‘‘We certainly do eat ‘gasper-gou’ and there is no 
doubt about its being a good fish. Is it possible that a mis- 
take has been made in the ‘identification’ of this fish? With 
the exception of several apparent species of bass, the gasper- 
gou is the best fresh wather fish we have in Texas. Weigh- 
ing from a few ounces up to, say three pounds, it is a good 
pan fish- larger, a good fish boiled or baked.—R. R. Ros- 
ERTSON (Austin Texas).” 








Fish AND GAME oF Trout Lake.—Escanaba, Mich., Sept. 
4.—I was up to Trout Lake August 20; brought down 165 
trout, which weighed fifty-five pounds dressed. I saw four 
deer, three beavers and one otter; killed one of the beavers 
with a little pole. Ihave asample of the white bottom of 
Trout Lake; do you Wwaut it? If so I will send it to you.— 
A. F. Younes. [We would like to see a sample of this sin- 
gular bottom. ] 


Ligut ok Heavy Rops.—Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Paste 
this record on the banner of the light vs. heavy. An eight- 
ounce rod has this season killed seven black bass whose 
united weight was twenty-three pounds. On one occasion a 
3}-pound bass and a 1}-pound white perch were killed and 
landed at one time. Of course it took some minutes to ‘lead 
them around,” but we don’t grudge time spent that way, for 
we never fish for count or money, and are never miserable 
because sox-.e other boat brings in more fish than our own.-- 


Aprronpack Trout.—Meacham Lake, Franklin county, 
N. Y., Sept. 6.—The trout are just ye to head up 
stream towards the spawning beds. y California trout, 
hatched June 1, are now twoinches long. Iam very much 
eee attheir growth. Ifthey make a good fich for the 
table, they will be of great benefit to the Adirondacks. I 
amin doubt yet as to quality, but hope it will be good.— 
A. R. FuuiEr, ; 


Vinernia Back Bass.—On a late tiip to Loudoun county, 
Va... stumbled the best sport for black bass, short of 
New York Stute, I have ever found, It was at Castleman’ 


‘ 








Ferry, near Snickersville, on the Shenandoah River. No 
one appears to know of it, and the natives, in @ very primi- 
tive way, take black bass with hand lines. A good hotel on 
the banks of the river affords accommodatious, and the fish 
run large and take minnow bait freely. I found one trouble, 


that of the muddy state of the river efter even moderate . 


rains, as the Shenandoah drains a great extent of country, 
and the soil of Loudoun county is of a clayey nature. Good 
boats can be had at Castleman’s Ferry, and fishermen getting 
there when the river is clear can be assured of sport.—Homo. 


Farau Fisaine.—aA resident of St, Louis, who was on a 
visit to the East, went bluefishing the other duy, became 
seasick. In his struggles, it is supposed, burst a blood ‘vessel, 


and died. 
Hishculture. 
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MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE SWORDFISH. 
BY G. BROWN GOODE. 
[CONTINUED. ] 
ENEMIES. 


Gvcx a large animal as the swordfish can have but few an- 
tagonists whose attacks would be disastrous. The tunny 
or horse-mackerel, Orcynus thynnus, other swordfishes, and 
sharks are its only peers in size, and of these the sharks are 
probably its worst foes. 
Capt. N. E. Atwood exhibited to the Boston Society of 
Natural History, December 7, 1864, the lower jaw of a large 
shark, taken at Provincetown, Mass., in whose stomach 
nearly the whole of a large swordfish was found. Some ten 
or twelve wounds were noticed in the skin of the shark, giv- 
ing an idea of the conflict. The shark was doubtless Galeo- 
cerdo tigrina. 
Couch was told by a sailor that.he had watched with inter- 
est the anxious motions of one as it was followed closely and 
rapidly in all its turnings by a blue shark. Twice did it leap 
above the surface to escape the near approach of its pursuer, 
but with what success at last the observer had no opportun- 
ity of knowing. 
Mr. John A. Thomson states that the billfish (probably 
Tetrapturus albidus) is their especial enemy. Billfish, six to 
twelve feet long, appear about the last of the season, and 
their appearance is a signal that the swordfish are about leav- 
ing. 








INVERTEBRATE PARASITES OF THE SWORDFISH. 


Aristotle thus explains the leaping movements of the fish: 
“The tunny and the Xiphia suffer from the cestrus at the 
rising of the doz-star, for both these fish at this season have 
beneath their fins a little worm which is called cestrus, 
which resembles a scorpion and is about the size of a spider; 
they suffer so much from this torment that the mor eae leaps 
out of the sea as high as the dolphin, and in this manner 
frequently falls upon ships.” 
This description of the parasite is somewhat vague; yet it 
is evident that allusion is made to one of the Lerneans or gill- 
lice, little crustaceans remotely resembling crabs and lob- 
sters, which attach themselves to the gills and skin of many 
kinds of fishes, sucking the blood from their veins, and often 
causing death; dreadful to their victims as was their name- 
sake, the fabled Lernzean Hydra, to the Argives of old, and 
not to be destroyed by any piscine Hercules and Iolaus. 
In one of the early volumes of the Philosophical. Trans- 
actions is an account by S. Paulo Boccone of “an extra- 
ordinary Sanguisuga or leech, found sometimes stiezing fast 
inthe fish called Xiphias or swordfish.” It is described as 
“about four Inches long, the Belly of it white, cartilaginous 
and transparent, without Eyes or Head, but instead of a 
Head it had a hollow Snout, encompassed with a very hard 
Membrane; which Snout it thrusts whole into the Body of the 
Fish, as strongly as an Augre is wound into a piece of Wood, 
and fills it full of Blood into the very Orifice.” He names it 
‘*Hirudo or Acus cauda utrinque pennata.” (33) 
A specimen taken off Seaconnet, July 22, 1875, had fluke 
worms in tae external coat of the stomach and in the air- 
bladder. 
Iam indebted to Mr. Frederick W. True for the following 
account of the parasites of the swordtish: Ak 
The swordfish is infested by many species of parasites. Some 
hang on the gills, others fasten themselves to different parts of 
the alimentary canal—the cesophagus, the stomach, and the 
intestines—and others still, bore into the flesh. Several species, 
as might be expected from the size of the fish, are among the 
giants of their races. All undoubtedly cause more or less 
pain to their host, but especially those which attach themselves 
to the gills, disturbing their action and destroying their sub- 
stance. 
The parasites of the swordfish, for convenience, may be clas- 
sified in ¢wo groups, the worm-like parasites (Helminthes) and 
the crust wean parasites, 
a. The worm-like parasites (Helminthes).—Seven svecies. of 
Helminthes from the swordfish have been described, of waich 
one belongs to the group Nematoda, or roundworm:, four to 
the Trematoda, or flukes, and two to the Cestoda, or tape- 
[Description omitted.j 
FISH PARASITES--THE SUCKERS OR REMORAS. 


Several species of “‘stays-ships” or ‘‘remoras” occur on our 
coast. The ordinary kinds, sucn as Leptecheneis naucrateoides, 
the one with a black stripe down its side and white corners to 
its caudal fin, appears to choose companionship with the 
sharks, while the oceanic species, Echeneis remora, is most 
often tound clinging to ships. 
third species, Remoropsis brachyptera, is the particular 
parasite of the swordfish. I have several times identified it 
when found attached to the fish, and have never known it to 
be found on any other species. It has never come tous, more- 
over, from Iccality and season which would be inconsistent 
with a theory that it had been brought near shore by, asword- 
sh. 
Still another, Rhombochirus osteochir, seems equally insepa- 
rable from Tetrapturus albidus. This fact is known to the 
Cuban fishermen, who call it by the name Pega de los Agujas, 
the parasite of the speariish. ; 
Perhaps the two species are not so fixed in their likings that 
they will change from Xiphias to Tetrapturus. My friend 
Professor Giglioli, of Florence, who speaks of R. brachyptera 
as a fish new to the Mediterranean, obtained from Taranto a 
specimen said to have been taken from the gills (.perculum!?) 
of Tetrapturus belone. ’ 
These parasites probably prefer to cling with their curious 
suckers to the bard exterior surface of the opercular flap of 
the swordfish, j : 
83. Tne | Philosophical | Transactions | and | Collections | To the 
End of the Year MDCc | Abridged | and | Disposed under General 
Heads | —— | Vol. I. | —— | Containing at the | Pnysiological Papers 
| —— | By John Lowtnorp, M. A. and F. R. 8, | 
THE LOCATION OF THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


In what has already been said regarding the dates of ap- 
ce and local movements of the swordfish in our 
waters may be found all the facts relating to the location of 
the fishing groanes, for the fishermen follow the swordfish 
wherever they appear to be most abundant. 

Early in the season the swordfish are most abundant west 


worms. 
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Banks. They may be found wherever mackerel and men- 
haden are abundant, as may be inferred from the almost’ uni- 
versal practice of carrying swordfish irons on board of mack- 
erel vessels. 

I quote the statements of three or four correspondents who 
have taken the trouble to interview the fishermen of their 

ctive localities. ; 

r. E. G. Blackford writes: ‘The following information I 
received from an old swordfisherman, a man whose state- 
ments may be relied on. The season first opens early in June 
in the neighborhood of Sandy Hook, and continues — the 
coast as far east as Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket Shoals 
until about the middle of September. They are said to have 
been caught as far north as Cape Sable. At the first cold 
wind blowing in September they disappear, and are not found 
again on the coast that season.” This is the statement of a 
New York man. 

Capt. Benjamin Ashby, of Noank,,Conn., informs me that 
the swordfish vesselsof Noank and NewLondon are accustomed 
to leave the home port about the 6th of July, and throughout 
the month they find fish most abundant between Block Island 
and Noman’s d;in August between Noman’s Land and the 
South Shoal Light Ship. They first meet the fish twenty to 
twenty-five miles southeast of Montauk Point. In August and 
September they are found on George’s Banks, There is no 
fishing after the snow begins to fly. 

A little farther east is the New Bedford fleet. Capt. I. H. 
Michaux, of the schooner Yankee Bride, tells me that sword- 
fish strike in about Block Island in the middle of June, and 
stay in that vicinity until the 15th or 20th of August. North 
ot Cape Cod they are taken up to the 20th of October. 

The statements of Mr. John H. Thomson, of New Bedford, 
have already been quoted, but may be epitomized in this con- 
nection. From May 25 to June they are found south of Block 
Island, approaching the Vineyard Sound and the neighboring 
waters through June and to the middle of July. A littie later 
they are more abundant to the southeast of Crab Ledge, and 
4 August 1 to the southeast of Cape Cod and rge’s 

a 


She schooner Northern Eagle, of Gloucester, Capt. George 
H. Martin, when engaged in swordfishing, is accustomed to 
leave Gloucester so as to be on the ground south o. Block 
Island by the 10th of June, and the fish are followed as far 
east as Portland. ms. 

Mr. Earll ascertained that the swordfish are mostly fished 
for on the coast of Maine from July 1 to September 1. ‘ 

Halibut vessels on La Have and Sable Island Banks occasion- 
ally take these fish upon their lines. 

Mackerel vessels on the New England coast are always pre- 
peren for swordfish when cruising among mackerel schools. 

am not aware that they are ever seen on the mackerel 
grounds of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


APPARATUS OF CAPTURE. 


The apparatus ordinarily employed for the capture of the 
swordfish is simple in the extreme. It is a hai n with de- 
tachable head, When the fish is struck the head of the har- 
poon remains in the body of the fish, and carries with it alight 
rope. which is either made fast or held by a man in a small 
boat, or is attached to some kind of a buoy, which is towed 
through the water by the struggling fish and which marks its 
whereabouts after death. 

The harpoon consists of a pole fifteen or sixteen feet in 
length, usually of hickory or some other hard wood, upon 
which the bark has been left,so that the harpooner may 
have a firmer hand-grip. This pole is from an inch and a half 
to two inches in.diameter, and at one end is provided with an 
iron rod or “‘shank,” about two feet long and five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, This “shank” is fastened to the pole b 
means of a con cal or elongated cup-like expansion at one end, 
which fits over the sharpened end of the pole, to which it is 
secured by screws or spikes. A light line extends from one 
end of the pole to the point where it joins the ‘‘shank,” and 
in this line is tied a loop, by which is made fast another short 
line which secures the pole to the vessel or boat, so that when 
it is thrown at the fish it cannot be lost. 

Upon the end of the ‘“‘shank” fits somewhat securely the head 
of the harpoon, known tothe fisherme» by the names of sword- 
fish iron, lily iron, or Indian dart. The form of this weapon 
has undergone much variation, as is shown in the series of 
figures of specimens in the National Museum. The funda- 
mental idea may very possibly have been derived from the 
Indian fish dart, numerous specimens of which are in the Na- 
tioual Museum. However various the modifications may 
have been, the similarity of the different shapes is no less 
noteworthy from the fact that all are peculiarly American. 
In the enormous collection of fishery implements of all lands 
in the late exhibition at Berlin, nothing of the kind could be 
found. What is known to whalers as a tozgle-harpoon is a 
modification of the lily-iron, but so greatly changed by the 
addition of a pivot by which the head of the harpoon is fas- 
tened to the “shank” that it can hardly be regarded as the 
same weapon. 

The lily-iron is in principle exactly what a whaleman would 
describe by the word “toggle.” It consists of a two-pointed 
piecs of metal, having in the center, at one side, a ring or 
socket whose axis is parallel with the long diameter of the 
implement. In this is inserted the end of the pole-shank, 
and to it or near it is also attached the harpoon-line. When 
the iron has once been thrust point first through some solid 
substance, such as the side of a fish, and is released upon the 
other side by the withdrawal of the pole from the socket, it 
is free, and at once turns its long axis at right angles to the 
direction in which the harpoon-line is pulling, and thus is ab- 
solutely prevented from withdrawal. The principle of the 
whale-harpoon or tozgle-iron is similar, except that the poie 
is not withdrawn, and the head, turning upon a pivot at its 
end, fastens the pole itself securely to the fish, the n- 
line being attached to some part of the pole. The swordish 
lily-iron. head, as now ordinarily used, is about four inches in 
length, and consists of two lanceolate blades, each about an 
inch and a half long, connected by @ central piece much 
tuicker than they, in which, upon one side, and next to the 
flat side of the blade, is the socket for the insertion of the 
pole-shank. In this same central enlargement is forged an 
opening to which the harpoon-line is attached. The dart- 
head is usually made of steel; sometimes of iron, which is 
generally galvanized; sometimes of brass. 

The entire weight of the harpoon-pole, shank, and head 
should not exceed 18 pounds. 

The harpoon-line is from 50 to 150 fathoms lonz, and is or- 
dinarily what is known as “‘fifteen-thread line.” At the end 
is sometimes fastened a buoy, and an ordinary mackerel keg 
is generally used for this purpose. 

fh addition to the harpoon, every swordfisherman carries a 
lance. This implement is precisely similar to a whaleman’s 
lance, except that it is smaller, consisting of a lanceolate 
blade perhaps one inch wide and two inches long, upon the 
end of a shaak of five-eighths-inch iron, perhapstwo or three 
feet in length, fastened in the ordinary way upon a. -pole 15 
to 18 feet in length. . 

THE MANNER OF FITTING A VESSEL FOR SWORDFISHING. 


The swordfish are always hai ned from the end 
bowsprit of a sailing vessel. It is next to impossible . = 
1 


proach them in a small boat. Al vessels ye 
in this fishery are supplied with a special Spparatus for 
support of the harpooner as he stands on the bowsprit, and 


this 1s alsrost essential to success, although it is possibie for 
an active man toharpoon a fish from this station without 
the aid of the ordinary framework. Not only the profes- 
sional swordfishermen but many mackerel schooners and 
packets ape pees in this manner. 

_s The sw “pulpit ss ogoearneved ae follows: The har- 
| pooner stands upon the tip of the bowsprit, outside of the 
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jibstay. At this point is fastened'a square plate of iron as 
wide as the bowsprit. In the middle of this plate is a mortise 
we ee uare and extended three or four inches.down 
e wi 
inches square and three feet high. At the top of this bar is a 
bow of iron bent backward in semicircular form to surround 
the waist of the harpooner, the ends of the bow being se 
rated by a distance of perhaps two feet. Inthe ends of the 
bow-iron are holes:through which are pa irons to hold 
the dart when not in use. Through these same holes are 
sometimes passed ropes, by which is suspended a swings 
seat for the use of the harpooner when not in action. hen 
not in use the dart is lashed in a horizontal ition to the 
top of the “rest,” The lance is usually allowed to rest against 
the jibstay, to which it is secured by passing it through loops 
of rope arranged for the purpose. Upon the tip of ‘the bow- 
rit, at the base of the rest, is a platform of wood about two 
eet square, large enough to afford a firm foot-hold to the 
harpooner. The harpoon-lino is coiled upon the bow of the 
vessel, the buoy usually resting upon the bulkhead or close 
at hand. A second ce a attached to the reserve or 
Second harpoon, is coiled upon the other side. 

Tlie st re above described is usually called a “rest”, 
though not infrequently the “pulpit”. Capt. Benjamin Ashby 
always called it an ‘‘oresembo”. I Was unable to obtain from 
him any derivation of this remarkable word. He informed 
me that he had always used this name because the thing looked 
to him asif it ought to be called by that name, and that he 
had never heard any one else call it so except mentbers of his 
own crew, who had learned the word from him. Thisis a 
curious illustration of the arbitrary manner in which fishermen 
are accustomed to coin names for new articles of apparatus. 
——— many archaic and provincial terms whose etymology 
is plainly traceable are in'use among our seafaring men, there 
are numerous others for whose meaning and origin it would be 
vain to search. ; . 

I have been unable to learn when and by whom this peculiar 
piece of appratus was devised. 

MANNER OF CAPTURE. 


The swordfish never comes to the surface except in moder- 
até; sniooth weather. A vessel cruising in search of them 
proceeds to the fishing ground and cruises hither and thither 
wherever the abundance of small fish indicates that they 
dught to be found. Vessels which are niet are hailed and 
asked whether any swordfish have been seen, and if tidings 
are thus obtained the ship’s course is at once jaid for the lo- 
eality where they were noticed. A man is always sta- 
tioned at the masthead, where, with the keen eye which prac- 
tice has given him, he can easily descry the tell-tale - dorsal 
fins at a distance of two or three miles. hen a fish has once 
been sighted the watch ‘‘sings out,” and the vessel is steered 
directly towards it. The s peer takes his place in the 
‘“mulpit,” holding the pole in both hands by the small end, 
and directing the man at the wheel "on and gesture 
how to steer. There is no difficulty approaching the 
fish with a large vessel, although, as has already been re- 
marked, they will not suffer a small beat to come near 
them. The _vessel plows and swashés through the water, 
poanging i bowsprit into the waves, without exeiting their 
fears. Noises frighten them anddrivethemdown. Although 
there would be no difficulty in bringing the end of the bow- 
sprit directly over the fish, a skillful harpooner never waits 
for this. hen the tish is from six to ten feet in front of the 
vessel it is struck, The harpoon is never thrown, the pole 
being too long. The strong arm of the harpooner punches the 
dart into the back of the fish right at the side of the high 
dorsal fin, and the pole is withdrawn and fastened again to 
its place. When the dart has been fastened to the fish the 
line is allowed to run out as far as the fish will carry it, and is 
then passed in a small boat which is towed at thestern, Two 
men jump into this, and pulling in upon the line until the fish 
is brought in alongside; it is then killed with a whale lance or 
a whale spade, which is stuck into the gills. 

The fish having been killed, it is litted upon the deck by a 
purchase tackle of two double blocks rigged in the shrouds. 

The fishermen have a theory to the effect that the swordfish 
can see nothing directly in front of him, on account of the 

eculiar location of the eyes, and there are instances of their 
ving been approached and killed by men in a skillfully 
managed. dory. 
THE PERILS AND THE ROMANCE OF SWORDFISHING. 


The pursuit of the swordfish is much more exciting than 
ordinary fishing, for it resembles the hunting of large animals 
upon the land, and partakes more of the nature of the chase. 

ere is no'slow and careful baiting and patient waiting, and no 
disappointment caused by the accidental capture of worthless 
“‘bait-stealers.”. The game is seen and followed. and out- 
witted by wary tactics, and killed by strength of arm and 
skill. Theswordfish is a powerful antagonist sometimes, and 
sends his pursuers’ vessel into harbor lea! . and almost 
sinking, from injuries which he has inflicted. have known 
a vessel to be struck by wounded swordfish as many as twenty 
times in one seasou. There is even the spice of personal dan- 
er to give savor to the chase, for the men are occasionally 
Rjured by the infuriated fish. On:>of Captain Ashby’s crew 
was severely wounded by a swordfish which thrust his beak 
through the oak floor of a boat on which he was standing, and 
pace about two inches in his naked heel. The 
ascination draws men to this Pe we when they have once 
learned itscharm. An old swordtisherman, who has followed 
the pursuit for twenty years, told me that when he was on the 
cruising ground he fished all night in his dreams and that 
epee 

i uckles iking them against the cei o l 
when he raised: his arms to thrust the harpoon into visionary 
monster swordfishes. 


A LANDSMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF SWORDFISHING, 


Mr. C. F. Holder, of New York, published in Forrest anp 
Stream, February 17, 1876, the following description of a trip 
after swordfish in Block Island Sound: 

_ ying all night in the harbor of Wood’s Holl, we had 

time to prepare for sport, and at three o’clock in the 
morning our little sloop was swinging around, and, gathering 
herself to —_ headed for peace ; ee penalinetl was & 
common sloop of about sixty tons, its only iarity 
a stanchion with a curved top, to hold the harpooner, bom 
onthe extreme eid of the bowsprit. At nine o’clock we 
were out of sight of the Vineyard. The wind settling, I was 
informed that I could go aloft and use my weather-eye, and 
the better I used it the more fish we wo’ get. After not a 
few attempts to climb the greasy pole of a mast I found my- 
self aloft, with a firm grasp upon the throat of the gaff, my 
weather-eye, contrary to orders, full of tar, and my port on 
the lookout for the a We were just maw ine ng, and 
I was taking in the horizon for miles around, when the man 
at the bow uttered a sound, which was a sort of a cross be- 
tween a cluck and a groan, which I saw meant <p and 
that something had been si ell 


away, and I then saw two dark forms with their razor-like 
fins out of the water slowly moving along ahead 
captain signaled at once for me to come 


forming a socket for an upright iron bar two. 





tempted to . our strengtb If six individuals were ever 
jerked wet in a moré Vivacious manner they have my ut- 


most sympathi the swordfish would land us alto- 
Bother in & heap Hien lation up, and take us unawares, 


heap,. ; 

throwing us to the deck with a force that fully came up to 
my preconceived ideas of the sport. He would undoubtedly 
have us all overboard if the rope had not been sure 
and fast. sort of fum was kept up tor about fifteen min- 
utes, when the fish perceptibly weakened,and the long rushes 
to the right and left er feebler and feebler, until we ven- 
turedto haulin. At we had the brute alongside. Arope 
was rigged from the peak ana fastened around the long 
sword, and the monster was rolled on board the sloop. We 
measured our game, which was 9 feet 6incheslong. Though 
I have frequently caught sharks which measured 13 feet, I 
never saw any showed near the strength of this peculiar 
creature. 

‘We cruised all day in the yicinisy, and succeeded in cap- 
turing three more, varying ip lenge from 6to9 feet, and as 
we returned to Wood’s Holl l felt that I had well earned my 
experience.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE DEUTSCHE FISCHEREI VEREIN has been awarded a silver 
vase as a prize of honor by the King of Saxony for the best work 
on the pollution of waters and their prevention and remedy. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


January 9, 10, and 11, 188%.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 198 Hobart street, 


Meriden, Conn. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1882. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 188. Chas, Lincoln, Superintendent. I. R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


November 17-—Eastern Fieid Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 

High Point, N. C. Entries for the aly close July 1. For the All- 
and Mémbers’ Stake, November i. F. N. Hall, P. O. Box 884, 

New York, Secretary. 

December 4—National American Kenziel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. roi Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11~—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas; La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A large number of communications remain unanswered in 
the absence of the editor of this department. Pending his re- 
turn from the prairie chicken trials, we beg the indulgence of 
numerous correspondents. 





THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN TRIALS. 
[SPECIALS TO FOREST AND STREAM. ] 
FatRmontT, Minn., Sept. 8, 1882. 
Following is summary of the conclusion of the Derby run- 


ning: 
Fourth Series. 


Prince Noble beat Pink B., and won first prize, Chevalier 
being withdrawn. Pink B. won second prize. 


Fifth Series, 
American Dan beat Scott; Gilderoy a bye. 
Siath Series. 
American Dan beat Gilderoy and won third prize. 
Seventh Series. 
Gilderoy, St. Elmo IV. and Scott divided fourth prize. 


This ends the Derby. 
ALL-AGED STAKES. 


First Series. 

Sue beat Countess Druid. 

Frank H. beat Broker. 

Adams’ Bessie beat Kinnikinick. 

Maxim beat Bodine (withdrawn). 

Jess and Christmas Bell were ordered up to go down again if 
they have a chance to win. 

Prairie Range beat Shadow. 

Count Noble beat London. 

Dashing Novice beat Foreman. 

Metéor beat Pride. 

Gertrude beat May Laverack (withdrawn). 

Biz beat Clemantine D. 

Rock beat. Maida. 

Donner’s Bessie beat Dash. 

Don beat Punch (withdrawn). ? 
Farrmont, Minn., Sept. 9. 

The continuation of the running in the All-Aged Stakes re- 
sulted as follows: 

Second Series. 


Sue beat Adams’ Bessie. 
ena H. beat Maxim (who, with Meteor, was with- 
wn), 
Count Noble beat Prairie Ranger. 
Gertrude beat Biz. 
Rock beat Donner’s Bessie. 
Don beat Dashing Novice. 


Third Series. 

Sue beat Count Noble. 

Dont beat Rock, 

Gertrude and Frank H not decided. 

There are seventeen more heats to run. The finish will be 
about Thursday. Mr. B. F. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected judge in place of Mr. E. C. Sterling, resigned. 
Weather pleasant but hot. Fair attendance. 


FaIRMONT, Minn., Sept. 11. 


At a meeting of the handlers to-night it was agreed that the 
judges, assisted by Messrs. E. C. Sterling and N. Rowe, should 
place the ns instead of running them. 
og gets four-fi of second prize, and Dashing Novice one- 


Gertrude, Count Noble and Adams’s Bess equal third. 
Biz and Prairie Ranger equal fourth. 
ae Fairmont prize was divided between Gertrude and 
Best Pennsylvania entry in Derby, Count Dad. 
Pointer prize, Don. 
Best Ivania entry in All-Aged Stake, Don. 
The trials have been successful financially. 


“You dog of @ printer,” cried, the enraged “you have not 
yo poem at all.” “Yes, but yet Tam nota 
pointer— Setter,” replied the printer.— Ez. 





DESTROYING OLD FAVORITES. 


NE of the cares which a horse or dog owner must at times 
be acquainted with is to know what to do witn the old 
favorites. They have gained upon our affections for years, 
and when in the prime of life we have looked upon them with 
pride for their present worth, wit.out estimating their value 
tor the future, es for a continued use of their services. 
Years steal on and by degrees we find their worth depreci- 
ating, and we become reminded that animal life is a short 
one, and that as soon as they begin to show the signs of old 
age, the descent in the scale of decrepitude is very rapid. At 
this stage the owner possessing a mercantile mind will look 
about him to find a new possessor for the favorite, though 
there is a certain pricking of conscience even to do this, and 
many a determination to sell is procrastinated until it is too 
late to entertain such a notion at all, and the favorite is lett— 
ae half by choice and half by circumstances—to tinish 
is days in his old home. There are other people who would 
not think of parting with an old servant; and her Majesty 
the Queen sets this example, as no horse in the Royal stable 
is allowed to be sold after he has been in the service of roy- 
alty for four years, A third class of owners shrink from the 
final tie being separated by the sure hand of death, and so 
give the treasured favorite away, on an assurance that is 
mostly unpledged, but often on the scantiest verbal promise 
that the animal shall be well looked after for the remainder 
of his life. This isdecidedly the most cruel and thoughtless 
act of all, as if a master or mistress cannot feel the deepest 
consideration for an old dependant, how can it be supposed 
that a stranger will? 

The question is a very difficult one, however, as the feelings 
of most people are particularly sensitive on this point, and no 
matter how much courage, moral or otherwise, that a man 
may possess, he shirks giving the orderor doing the deed 
himself that is to put the old favorite out of the way. W, 
have knowna great many cases whers such feelings h 
brought about exactly the opposite results to those aimeg at. 
The memory of an old Scotch terrier comes back to ug’ that 
reached the good old age of seventeen, but for two yeaf's pre- 
vious to that time he had become a -nuisance to himgelf and 
every one near him. “Really, ma’am, Fox must be killed,” 
the confidential housekeeper used to say to her mistress. ‘‘Well, 
let it be done; but I must know nothing about it,” was the re- 
ply. During this dialogue, however, Fox would be listening 
on the heartk-rug, and, as if he knew what was said, he invari- 
ably put his tail between his legs, and hid himself under the 
table or behind thecurtain. Such an action on his part would 
make his mistress look very grave, and in the course of a quar- 
ter of an hour the bell would be rung, so as to give order# that 
Fox was not to be killed. So matters went on until at last the 
housekeeper confided her ideas to the gardener, but that func- 
tionary was very fond of the dog, as he had known him as an 
old friend for ten or a dozen years. Consequently, he deputed 
the orders to the day laborer, who knew nothing about killing 
dogs, and the upshot of it was that Fox was hammered to 
death with a spade. . 

Another case in point was that of a sportsman who was a 
particularly good shot, and he determined that he would put 
two very favorite terriers out of the way himself, so, as he 
termed it, they should not suffer by any bungling. After 
putting otf his intention for months and weeks, he plucked up 
his courage at last for the very unenviable duty, and, taking 
the two old dogs into a walled garden, and getting them both 
together, he shot one, but the other moving, or, more likely, 
his hand shaking, he only wounded the greater favoriie of the 
two, his faithful companion for years, and he had to listen to 
his cry whilst adjusting another cartridge. It was but a 
moment or two’s misery, of course; but the sportsman was 
terribly cut up by the incident, and declared he could go 
through anything rather than hear that cry again. 

It is an absolute necessity in many cases that old horses and 
dogs should be destroyed, as their decrepitude is unquestion- 
ably painful to themselves, and their helpless conditions are 
frequently aggravated by disease. In fact, it is mistaken 
humanity to let them last out to the full extent of their years, 
besides the great inconvenience they incur. The method 
of carrying out the most merciful intentions, both for 
the sake of the feelings of the owners and enimals, is 
therefore, a most important consideration, and we conse- 
quently give one that has been suggested to us by Frank 
Gillard, the Duke of Rutland’s huntsman. Uiilard was 
much put out by the contemplation of the old, and it must 
be acknowledged the quick plan of knocking the condemned 
hounds on the head with ahammer. This planis similar in 
every way to the method pole-axing horses, and although 
people say it must be painless, the idea is revolting when one 
thinks of the terrible blow necessary to insure death, and 
that the animal must be previously cognizant of the action 
for its destruction. Poison, also, did not come quite up to 
Gillard’s idea of what was required, but the serious effects of 
overdoses of chloroform gave him the notion of giving hounds 
an everlasting sleep. He tried it by empting the contents of 
a two-ounce bottle of that fluid on to a bit of sponge, and this 
he put into a muzzle and adjusted it on to the hound. Almost 
directly the animal lay down as if sleepy, and curling him- 
self round just as a dog always does when he feels inclined 
for a nap, there was no further movement, and the only fact 
to relate was that he did not wake again. Gillard has adopted 
the plan entirely since he tried the it experiment, and he 
does not like to see any favorite hound go out of the kennel 
now, for fear it may be put out of the way under less com- 
fortable circumstances. 

. The above method certainly appears to be the easiest wa: 
of putting an old favorite gut of the way, as the deat 
must be painiess; and there is nothing about the surround- 
ings of such a departure from this life to shock the feelings of 
the kindest-hearted master or mistress sorrowing for the loss 
of a canine friend.—Kennel Gazette. 







THE COCKER STANDARD.—Hornellsville, N. Y., Sept. 
12.—Editor Forest and Stream: I do not wish.to have any con- 
troversy with “Senex,” as Iam well aware that although I 
can beat him breeding I am no match for him with the I 
used to have some respect for him, but he will not be ed 
unless he is writing against the Hornell Spaniel Club. He did 
just the same thing last year when we won at New York and 
then apologized in your colums for it. I don’t care one cent 
what he = about me, but when he gets to writing such bosh 
about our , then I must reply. He says the standard was 
made to fit the dogs of the Hornell Spaniel Club. I beg to in- 
form him the er Spaniel Club won first and special at 
New York before there was any standard, and that we have 
only one dog now in our kennel that we had when the standard 
was made, but we never fail to purchase any dog or bitch that 
may or will be of use to our kennel, and it isno ae to 
ro! that we have the finest and lar; collection of spaniels 
field an:l cocker, ever brought in America. We 
Bob IIL. in Ireland, Benedict and Beatrice of the Lachine Ken- 
-“——o ail tip ee of * Cc. ] , Flirt-of Geo, D. 

ou; awa, ‘opsy i Dash, Creole 
and Brahmin of A.’ H. Moore, Philadelphia, Gurlew. of A. 
Sewell, of C. Davis, Baroness from Mr. Hollis. She was 
bred in and now toshow that we knew what we were 
bu I will say that all have won first or second prizes. The 
way k at it is this, if you expect to make a name you must 
keep on improving always more ahead and keep ahead if 
sible. Just letsome one offer good stock for and see if we 
do not offer a good price for it. We do not_ deal in 


or breed 
cheap dogs, they: are a fraud and delusion. We 


Pittsburgh with » black and white native, and second ta puppy 







































































MR. J. H. GOODSELL’S LAVERACK SETTER DOG 





class with a liver; first at New York with black and white, | 


and second and specia! in puppies with liver; also first in aged 
and puppy class at Cleveland with liver. Does “Senex” think 
I could buy or influence such honorable judges and gentlemen 
as Maj. Taylor, Dr. Niven, Messrs. Mason, Orgill and Kirk? He 
might as well say so as to write as he does, but I suppose he 
thinks no one knows what a spaniel is but “Senex.” He does 
not like it, it seems, because the Hornell Spaniel Club can wina 
few prizes. Let him put as much money, time and brains into 
it as we have, and he may also expect to win. By the way, he 
—— that he wanted to fix it so I could win his special prize 
at New York last spring. I replied that I had no desire to take 
any advantage, that our dogs must win on their merits. It is 
evident that “Senex” had not read “‘3tonhenge’s” endorsement 
of thestandard when he wrote as he did.—J. OT1s FELLows 
(Secretary Hornell Spaniel Club.) 





DON JUAN, 


ON JUAN is a blue _belton Laverack setter dog, owned 
é by Mr. James H. Goodsell, of New York. He is regis- 
tered in the E. K. C.S. B. No. 10,140, and was born Aug. 8, 
1879, His sire, Tam O’Shanter (6,118), is. by the celebrated 
champion Rock out of Rum. His dam, La Reine (6,138), is b 
Blue Prince out of Cora. Don Juan was bred by Mr. H. KR 
Grant, Newport, Isle of Wight, England. He was imported 
in 1881, His first public appearance was at the New York 
show of that year, when, owing to his lack of condition he 
only scored he. This year he came out in grand form, and at 
Pittsburg, in March, won first in the class for Egglish setters 
of pure Laverack pedigree and the special prize for the best 
Laverack setter dog in the, open class, also winning, with 
Fairy IJ., Petrel II., Petrel III. and Plantagenet the special 
prize for the best kennel of five English setters. At the show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, last April, he won the 
special prize for the best English setter dog of pure Laverack 
edigree, champions excluded, and with Petrel, Petrel IL., 
etrel III. and Plantagenet won the special for the best ken- 
nel of not less than five English setters. At Cleveland, in 
May, with Petrel II., Petrel Iff., Prince and Plantaganet he 
won the special for the best kennel of five English setters, 
and with Petre] II. the special for the best brace of Laver- 
acks; he also won with Petrel II. the special for the best 
matched pair of English setters, regardless of sex, color and 
quality to be considered. Ton Juan is a very handsome, 
gamy looking animal, compactly put together, with lots of 
quality. He is rather under the medium size, but has plenty 
of pone and muscle. He is very stylish, and has a thorough- 
bred look about him that but few animals possess. He is un- 
ee the peer of any Laverack setter in this country. 
he cut is by Harry Tallman. 

COCKERS AND FIELD SPANIELS.—New York, Sept. 4. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: The courteous manner in which 
Mr. Kirk answers all questions on the cocker spaniel .subject 
leads me to ask him through your journal what he claims is 
the difference between a cocker spaniel according to the 
A. C. 8. C. standard and a field spaniel. I can’t see any, as they 
are continually being bred together. And the same dogs are 
entered at shows, and can win prizes, first as one and then as 
the other, according to whether their weight at the time hap- 
pens to be over or under the A. C. 8. C.’s regulation weight 
twenty-eight pounds), which is the weight of a medium sized 

eld spaniel. The A.C. S. C.’s standard is about the same 
thing as “the points of the field spaniel,” which Stonehenge 
gives in the third edition of “The Dogs of the British Islands,” 
and describes a breed of dogs that has been known for a great 
while in England and in this country as field spaniels. The 
true cocker spaniel is a much smaller dog and his points differ 
considerably from the field spaniels. Stonehenge distinctly 
alludes to him several times in the third edition of ‘‘The Dogs 
of the British Islands,” and he is very_well described by 
“Senex,” in the Forest anD STREAM of June 22 last. There 
are still hundreds of them of the true type to be found in Eng- 
land and America. The spaniel described by the A. C. S. C.’s 
standard, or in other words, the field spaniel, is said to, and 
may be, a more useful doz for moisrn shooting than the old- 
fashioned cocker spaniel, ‘but that is no reason why he should 
be called a cocker and all old-fashioned cockers bred up to his 
standard. So I propose that if the members of the A. C S. C. 
are satisfied with their standard they change the name of 
their club to the American Field Spaniel Club, and continue 
to guard the interests of the field spaniel, and leave the inter- 
ests of the true old-fashioned cocker spaniel to the care of 
the new cocker spaniel club which is to be formed next 
October. I am not an interested party in this controversy, as 
I own no spaniels of either breed. I simply want to see the 
two breeds kept separate. —SaxuM. 








THE DOG BETRAYED THEM.—Philadelphia, Sept. 5.— 
Last week one of the boat houses at Gloucester, N. J., was 
entered by thieves during the night. Ammunition, oar locks, 

ush poles, etc., were taken away, arid the owners, on unlock- 
ing the door of the house the following morning, found that 
the robbers (evidently shore gunners) had left their spaniel 
dog in the building, forgetting tocall him out when leaving. 
A very clever thought struck the owners of the boat house— 
that of utilizing the dog for the discovery of the thieves. A 
cord was fastened to his collar and the animal was allowed to 
take his own course before a slack line. The spaniel took his 
* followers acros% the river, via ferry, and directly to the house 
of the robbars, where the entire stolen outfit was recovered. 
We all pronounce this a very clever dog.—--Homo. 


? 





Iv vish a first class masiiff pupny write to G. W, | 
oot No, Stns House, Pitbureh, Pa. Full padigree furnished, goat 


“DON JUAN.” 


| Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


THE TEAMS AT PRACTICE. 


NHE record of the teams in the last issue of the Forrest anD 
} STREAM was given to the evening of Tuesday, the 5th instant. On 
the following day the teams again met for simultaneous practice. 
| The American team shot only in the second stage, at 800, 900, and 
1,000yds., while the British team began at 200yds. and shot at all the 
distances which will be covered in the international match. The 12 
leading men in the British team made the remarkable score of 2,108, 
out of a possible 2,520 points. This was 80 points better than their 
score on Tuesday. In the second stage, at 800, 900, and 1,000yds., the 
British led the Americans by 66 points, although the latter had im- 
proved their score by 64 points. Col. Bodine said that his team was 
“barged to pieces from shooting so long over all the ranges, and 
hereafter they will not attempt to cover all the ranges in a single day, 
with perhaps one exception.’ : 

The British team began shooting soon after 10 o’clock at 200yds., 
the opening range of the first stage of the competition. The Amer- 
icans opened at 800yds., the first range of the second stage. The sky 
was overcast, giving a clear gray light, and the air was chilly. ‘This 
is much like our weather at home,” said Corp. Caldwell, of the 
British ttam. The Englishmen complied strictly with the conditions 
which will govern the match by wearing their uniforms. The wind 
blew gently from the rear of the firing points toward the targets. 
Sir Henry Halford performed his duties as captain of the team and as 
“coach” at one of the firing points. Adjt. Henry Smith ‘‘coached’’ 
the squad at the adjoining target. The scorers were provided with 
miniature targets. Looking through the glass when a shot was 
fired, they accurately placed it on the small target with a small pin 
bearing a number on its head. Each Pog represented a rifleman, who 
had a number corresponding toit. Sir Henry and Adjt. Smith did 
not shoot. Neither officer proposes to shoot in the match unless 
og nem to do so by the illness of some other member of the team. 
Sir Henry wore the Scotch bonnet belonging to the uniform of offi- 
cers of his regiment. Observing that there were no ladies present, 
he drew from his pocket his: little black Fed and filled it. ingi 
away a balf-smoked cigar, he leaned back in his chair, and prepar 
to enjoy ‘‘solid comfort.”’ 

Sir Henry, Lieut.-Col. Walrond and Major Humphry each wore on 
his breast a new decoration. It was made of red ccluloid and looked 
like a poker chip. The word ‘‘council’’ was inscribed in German 
text on its surface, and it was suspended from a pin-bar by a blue 
and white ribbon. Sir Henry explained that it was the distinctive 
badge of members of the Board of Directors of the British National 
Rifle Association. Lieut. Heap, the best rifleman in the team, did 
not feel well and he remained at Garden City. His absence reduced 
the number shooting to thirteen. The scores at the 200yds. range 
were of about the same average merit as on the previous day, and 








the total score made by the first twelve men in the order of merit | 


was 349, six points more than either made Tuesday at the same dis 

tance McVittie made the only ‘‘miss” scored in the first stage of the 
competition at 200yds. He retrieved himself by making a clean score 
at 500yds. All but one of his shots at 600yds. were also ‘‘bullseyes.”’ 
His final shot was marked an ‘“‘outer,”’ counting two. Adjt. Smith, 
who was spotting the shots at the target, insisted that the shot was a 
“bullseye” and ought to have been marked as such, but it was not 
deemed worth while to challenge the shot. Major Humphrey also 
made a complete score at 500yds., and the score made by the highest 
twelve men at that distance was 335, against 363 made on the previous 
day by the British, and 359 scored by the Americans. The score at 
600yds. yesterday was 356, an increase of two points over the score 
made by the Americans at that point on the previous day, and nine 
points better than the British score made on the same occasion. 

The British completed their work im the first stage at 1:3) o’clock, 
just as the Americans finished shooting at the 900yds. range. Both 
teams dined in the same rooms at the club house. A near shower 
of rain began to fall during the luncheon, and as 1t was still raining 
when‘the riflemen left the table. The adjutants of the respective 
teams took advantage of the opportunity to formally introduce the 
members of the two teams to each other. Gen. Woodworth, Gen. 
Molineux, Col. Cowperthwait, Col. Story, Col. Scott, and Judge 
Stanton reached the range during the hand-shaking, and thé conver- 
sation began to be interesting, when Sir Henry, who had kept one 
eye on the weather, observed that the rain had ceased falling. 
“‘Come boys,” he said, ‘*there’s no time to be lost,” and, picking up 
his gun, he lighted his pipe, and started for the field. Col. Bodine’s 
detachment followed and began their work at 1,000 yards, as the 
British riflemen commenced dropping ‘‘bullseyes’’ into the targets 
at 800 yards. The fiags hung close to the masts. There was not 
wind enough to float them, and clouds obscured the sun. The score 
of the first 12 Americans at 800 yards was 355, against 330 made by a 
similar number Tuesday. This was three points less than was made 
ao Britis 1 on Tuesday, who made 371 at that range yesterday. At 

yards the score of the Jeading 12 Americans was 315,'3 points 
higher than their score of the previous day, and 10 points less than 
the Britsh score on Tuesday. The score of the Englishmen yester- 
day was 355. At 1,000 yards the 12 leading men of the British ‘‘tied’’ 
a similar number of the Americans on 318 points. The Americans 
fired two “‘strings”’ at 1,000 yards, but only the first, one was counted 
in their scores, while the other was kept as a record of the practice, 
They scored plenty of ‘‘duck’s eggs.”” Griffiths, Van Heusen, Irlam, 
Alder and Ogden each gotone. Paulding scored two ‘‘misses,” and 








Smith made an “‘angle”’ iron, which counted as a ‘‘miss’’ on his 
seore. Following are the scores: 
Britiso Team. ‘ 
600 800 900 1,000 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
St: Posten. ceoss -* 34 84 31 
29 McVittie,........ 35 27 30 
SP Ts aU 8s 0 vs cbc 31 82 26 
29, Boutler.......... 32 32 25 
28 Godsall.......... 82 28 27 
82 Caldwell......... 32 29 25 
31 Mellish.....,..... 28 33 25 
30 i 30 30 5 
30 2B 27 
30 26 26 
29 26 28 
26 80 22 
29 20 20 23 
ie cess — First foot o—_ 
. e. Total. . Stage. Total. 
Pearse........-. “D 1 88 1%6 
McVittie........ 90 92 182 86 174 
Humphrey -98 84 182 89 167 
Boulter......... 90 89 179 vu 167 
Caldwell.........91 177. Walrond 8s 165 
vans eho? 89 176. Dods. Reo 168 
Mis oties ou 91 1% 


800 900 1,000 
Yards. Yards. Yards. Total. 
O. W. Hinman........°...:5.. 28 32 28 8&8 
Wy. OMEN. © aber Ei vcelccerd 30 31 26 87 
D. R. Atkingon........,...... 20 26 29 85 
A. B. Van Heusen .......... 34 27 24 85 
TW. GOUMIDS 33.6 5. Sais 29 30 28 82 
pe rer 30 21 29 80 
$y Me TO sion s- octon,0><5 09 31 23 26 80 
AP MAINE: ows ond sce > Saeed 27 27 ro] 79 
BEE, GUE oc vv o's vines a g.vte 27 27 2 79 
- . _ wiika: mda sana tates - = = . 
akspeare............ 
MET 6:06, deities sabnncpeasia 30 24 21 5 
JF. MONOVIM .45.225. 0 60.0560058 28 19 26 73 
G, E. P. Bowaed ::........... 2B 16 26 65 
J. Ui PRU i iivsci ce ce'cctied 30 15 20 65 
Die Wie Ts 0 0 00be daakonv ive FT 18 Retired. 
Thursday, the 7th, was an off day. The British team made it a day 
of rest. Only six of them visited Creedmoor. and they did compara- 


tively little shooting, though what they did was of excellent quality. 
The six were Sir Heury Halford, Gent. Mellish, Lieut. Heap, Corporal 
Parry and Privates Goodear and Boulter. Sir Henry brought: his 
“match” rifle with him and hammered away all day at the. old 
familiar bullseye of t No. 6. He shot at 800, 900 and 1,000yds., 
and at the last distance the others of the party joined him and fireda 
little to obtain records of elevation for the particular atmospheric 
conditions that prevailed. Three gentlemen, Messrs. Heap, ate 
and Boulter, shot‘ all through the short r: and made splendid 
scores. Lieut. Heap’s to was 99 out of the possible 105 points; 
Corporal Parry 98, and Mr. Boulter 89. Lieut. ae rformed the 
remarkable feat of stringing out 14 consecutive lseyes, 7 at 500 
and 7 at 600yds. On this side of the Atlantic, at least, thisis an un- 
paralleled performance with a military gun. ’ 

The British team had the range at Creedmoor to themselves on Fri- 
day, the 8th, and they rolled up some magnificent scores at the sho:t 
ranges. The American team passed the day nr Some of its 
members returned to their homes, and some watched the shooting of 
the British team, but, with the — of Major Shakspeare, none 
of them did any shooting. Ool. ine was firm in refusing to allow 
any other member of the team to shoot until to-day. The wind 
fluctuated from 4 to 6 o’clock on the dial. The British team called it 
“an ugly fish-tail breeze.’ For the first time since the beginning of 
the practice by the British at Creedmoor, they had to resort.to 
“coaching.’’ The Scottish members of the team settled down to 
their work, apparently none the worse for their peeeewes in the 
Caledonian nee on the peerioes day. Lieut. Heap had recovered 
from his indisposition, and shot over the ranges with the other mem- 
bers of the team. All of the riflemen compl. ined of the ravages of 
the “midgets,” as they termed the mosquitoes. 

The score in the first stage was chiefly remarkable for an absence 
of ‘‘misses.’’ Although no sighting shots were allowed, every man 
struck the target on the first shot, and kept on it till the close of the 
stage. Thescores at 200yds. were not as high as have previously 
been made by the team, but they were considerably above the aver- 
age. Goodear and Boulter ‘tied’’ on 31, the highest score made at 
that distance, and the total score made me team was 350 points. 
The aggregate at the three ranges was 1,086. The wind became more 
troublesome as the riflemen finished their dinner and assembled at 
the longer ranges. The:nosquitoes were thicker and larger, and u 
set all records. The result of the shooting at this stage was greatly 
inferior to that hitherto accomplished by the team. The score of the 
best 12 men at 800yds. was 346; at i 340, and at 1,000yds. 310, 
making a total of 996. The score at the first stage was 1,086, making 
a totalin both stages of 2,082. This is 54 points better than their 
score on Tuesday, 149 points better than that of the Americans on 
the same day, and 26 points less than the British score on Wednesday. 
Following are the scores: 



















500 600 800 900 1,000 
" Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
Goodear. 30 WOVE iva cin siccde 31 26 
Parey.... 82 82 8B 24 
Caldwell. 34 81 29 
Oliver ... 33 32 
Godsall. ... 32 2 38 
29 2 28 
33 

32 30 
: 3 2 

Mellish 29 2 
Dods . 29 28 2 
Bates..... aa 32 8B 
WHIM 5.5. os cvak 29 19 14 

First Second First Second 

Stage. Si Total Stare. Stage. Total. 
Caldwell........ 92 1 173 
MeVittie........ 89 91 83 173 
Sette... fee cna 92 85 9 171 
BAU... cc ckeses 88 88 75 169 
Godsall..... ... 91 838 74 162 
Boulter......... 90 83 80 161 
Humphry ..... 90 88 59 147 


Saturday was the final day for the practice, and both of the teams 
were out at work. The British team shot over all of the ranges and 
which will be covered in the International match this week, while 
most of the members of the American team stopped short at 900yds., 
and thus prevented a close comparison of their scores with those of 
the British team. Many of the members of the team had been away 
from home during the entire week, and desired to take the last train 
from Creedmoor in crder to spend the evening with their families. 
In the first stage 12 of the British led a similar number of the Ameri 
cans by 45 points, the scores being, American, 1,085; British, 1,080. 

In the second stage the British led the Americans by 22 points at 
each of the ranges of 800 and 900 yards. Sergt. Dods, of the British 
team, shot only in the second stage. Corp. Caldwell, of the same 
team, did not feel well, and 2 the day on the range as a eee 
tor. In the American team Major Shakspeare and C. W. man 
were absent, having left for their homes on Friday night. At the 
close of the day’s work Col. Bodine completed the format on of his 
team by the addition of Atkinson and Pollard to the 10 already chosen. 
The team as now constituted is: T. J. Dolan, Frederick Alder, Major 
E. O. Shakspeare, J. L. Paulding, C. W. Hinman, J. MeNevin, D. R. 
Atkinson, J. M. Pollard,.M. D. Hinds, Col. G. E.P. Howard, D. H. 
Ogden, and John Smith 3 s 

‘apt. Mellish, of the British team, discovered. after shooting at 
the Sodyds. range, that his gun had been ‘“‘tampered” with. His 
scorein the second stage of the competition on Friday was remark- 
able, compared with those he had previously made, and he could 
not account forit. ‘Have you looked at your gun?” said McVittie, 
as the party moved back to the 500yds. range. An inspection of the 
gun showed a ragged crease in the grooving, extending into the muz- 
zle of the gun about three inches. Taken in consideration with .the 
fact that the Captain lost £20, which was in a box1n his room, it was 
surmised that a waiter employed at the hotel, who disappeared on 
Friday, had been bribed to Paiowe the and also made off with the 
money. Captain Mellish said he could not tell when his money was 
stolen. He Bret missed it Saturday when he went to his box for some 
article. He observed that the convents of the box had been dis- 
turbed, and upon making a closer inspection he discovered the loss 
of his money. ‘It was done by some of those blarsted pool-sellers,”’ 
said Sir Henry Halford, emphatically. Capt. Mellish shot over the 
other two ranges in the stage with a gun belonging to another mem- 
ber of the team, and then left the range by an early train for this 
city to have the gua repaired. The theory of the members of the 
team is that the gun was injured by some person while Capt. Mellish 
was absent from the wooden cottage in. which he | , either at 
dinner or while he was taking a stroli about the unds. The inci- 
dent caused quite as much indignation among the members of the 
Ameriean team as it did among the British team. 

The wind was blowing from the rear of the firing Points towards 
the targets, as the riflemen assembled soun after 10 o’clock to in 
their work. The sky was overcast, and it was “‘a Wimbledon 
day,” as Adjt. Smith expressed it. Col. Bodine cal a it ‘‘a good day _ 
for shooting.” The ig scores at 200 yards were very fair. When 
the Americans got back to the 50 yards range, “inners” and 
“ id n to appear in the scores. Dolan made a ‘‘miss’’ on 
his fourth shot at 600 yards, and an ‘“‘outer” at 500 yards. In the 
longer ranges Hinds o ned his score with a “miss,” McNevin found 
several “inners,” and Howard fot an “outer,” three 
“inners,” and Griffith had similar luck. Smith 
shot, and then made an ‘‘outer.”. Ward punctuated his score with a 


On the British side of the field there were numerous low shots. 
Goodear missed on his third shot at 600 yards. kept within the 
*center” and “‘bull’seye” boundaries throughout the stage. 


Heap 
mad “inner” in opening at 600 yards, finished his score witn 
“oenters”:and “‘bull’seyes. “Boulter found “inners” at 200 Phe ws 








500 800 900 1,000 
Yds. Yds, Yds. Yds, Yds. Yds. 
$4 81 McVittie..!.......... 30 38 «88 
82 38 Godsall............-- 3 2 2 
82 81 Pearse.............. 8 32 26 
81 88 Bates.............-.. $8 84 
27 33 Humphry........... 30 29 «Bh 
82 29 Boulter.............. 33 «298 
82 29 Oliver..........0221: 3 8 
ae. a ONS. woyeaendo.ca¥ 28 30 28 
34 2% Goodear............. 2 30 30 
$ 8 -Parry:.......-...cs-- a a) 
, a Oper ere ree 83 26 238 
29 8 Walrond............ 2 2 w@ 
First Second 


87 1 178 
-..90 86 17 
- 86 85 171 
82 81 168 
--90 si < 









Danes wet 30 
T W Griffiths....... 30 
S Elfiam........... 27 
J M Pollard 
A 
M 
D 
G 


Irlam......--..- 54 43 Ward 8 
Tne scores at 1,000 yards of those who completed them were as fol- 


lows: Irlam, 27; Hinds, 25; McNevin, 24; Ogden, 28; Pollard, 29. 

The practice was now virtuatly closed, and a pretty fair idea ma, 
now be formed of the merits of the teams. The teams have eac 
shot over the range four days within the week and encountered four 
entirely distinct kinds of weather. Under all circumstances the ad- 
vantage lay heavily on the English side. In every description of 
weainer the visitors proved tiemselves capable of maintaining a 
standard of great exceilence. The utmost variation ot their team 
totals on dierent days did not reach a hundred points, and the 
lowest figure they made far surpassed the average snooting of the 
home team. Just what their shooting amounted to may be gathered 
from the table below, wherein the results of the week are collected. 
Fourteen of their men are in the race for places on their team. The 
table shows the aggregate of points made by each. the number of 
practices he participated in, and the average number of points per 
day he made out of a possible 205. The figures are as follows: _ 

Aggregate No. of Individual 
Scores. 












B MoVittle..... 20.20. ccc cnstecccccccecess 731 4 18234 
Ce ere rece cere 716 4 179 
AP Humphry. 708 4 17 % 
OE PRR 6 aos vce cocescsyyeaves -708 4 17534 
PG a oon oo oc crew nsGuaiccivee coscses 699 4 17454 
We GAMA WON... . cn gevdiinces cccccwcenons 524 3 17434 
NMMRON ooo d2<- Latah An sesceevedaeds'eed 6u3 4 17314 
G Boutler 4 17254 
P Oliver 4 172 
ED ire tiascccnp ep dere nctcdeessenasceceed 3 171 
J GOQdOAPr. 22. weet ce ee cece cece eens 678 4 16814 
JW Dods......00.0.. 499 3 16644 
H Meilish........,... 4 87 3 16246 
W HH Walrond. <i... ee cececcneeese 7 4 16134 
The whole number of points made by the team during the week 


was 8,672; the number of individual scores was 52. This gives an 
average per man perday of 1727-13, a figure of extraordinary merit 
when the distances, the weapons, the unfamiliarity of the team with 
range and the climate, and other disadvantageous circumstances are 
considered. Lieutenant Mellish’s average is reduced by the nefarious 
injury of hisgun. Rejecting the score affected thereby, his average 
would be 170 points. 

Last week the American team made but one complete record, b:t 
their shooting since the opening of their practice, including that one 
day in last week, will give a perfectly fair idea of their capabilities. 
In the table the azgregate of all the scores since Aug. 14, the number 
of completed records and the average per day of each man are given. 
Tae average of each man at the beginningof this week is added, so 
that an estimate may be formed of the progress made by individuals 
and the team ingeneral. The table is as follows: 


Aggregate No. of Individual Former 
Scores. Practices. Averages. Averages. 
Fide WOME osckccceccacsed 1,344 8 168 167 4-7 
Ce cid cadccckhivecsue 3283 8 16: 162 2-7 
C. W. Hinman............ 1,128 7 160 3-7 159 
J. L. Paulding............ 1,280 8 160 160 3-7 
A. B. Van Heusen........ 1,118 7 159 5-7 159 1-6 
D. H. Ogden..........-... 1,278 8 15934 160 3-7 
M. D, Hinds............--. 11266 x S84 157 5-7 
eS ME neds savers gates 1,103 7 157 4-7 156 
D. R. Atkinson ............ 1,102 7 157 3-7 157 5-6 
is MEE. can cticesses 3085 7 155 15436 
E. O. Shakespeare........ ,239 8 154% , 154 2-7 
8. E. Irlam .... + 01,225 8 153844 155 
T, W, Gietmen.......sp<5e: 1,072 7 153 1-7 152 5-6 
SD, Mh, POMBATG «5 5.5 occ esse 1,222 8 ~, 151 5-7 
G. E. P. Howard.......... 1,062 7 151 5-7 151 
Wis We Wisse acoee? 5x0 964 7 137 5-7 137 5-7 


In this caS$e the sum total of points for the sixteen men is 18,766; 
the number of individual daily scores is 120; the average per man per 
day is 156 28-60, or roughly 15644, against the English 1721g—a differ- 
ence of 16 1-6 points per man in favor of the latter. A comparison of 
the two tables will show that the averages of eleven of the English- 
men surpass the best men on the American side. 

On Monday the British team were down for a little desultory prac- 
tice. Sir Henry Halford determined on the names of those who, 
barring accidents. will compose the team to shoot the match. The 
are Major George Pearse, Major A. P. Humphrey, Captain T. Godsal, 
Lieutenant J. Heap, Sergeant J. W. Dods, Sergeant P. Oliver, Cor- 

ral W. Caldweil, Corporai H. Bates, Corporal C. J. Parry, R. 
Tevittie,3 . Goodear and U. Boulter. 


THE TEAM BLUNDER. 


CT may be that an all-wise Providence has decided that a good end 
is to be met by a defeat of the American team in the match of 
the present week. It certainly looks that way, for everything seems 
rife for a complete and utter rout of the American marksmen in the 
contest. It is likely that the squad of men who have worked their 
way to the front in the talk and effort and preparation for the match 
are really the best material which the National Guard of thiscountry 
can afford in the match of marksmanship. It is certain that it is the 
ees, of shooters which the National Association was able 
er. > 
‘Bat once gathered, the whole effort of those interested in the match 
should have been directed toward getting that company of a dozen 
men to make the very best formidable showing as a team. Instead 
of that, the work of the pa-t few weeks has been a succession of 
blunders, until the whole matter has assumed the shape of one great, 
entangled blunder. Never was it so important as atthe nttime 
that a captain should be chosen. It was upon that de- 
volved the duty of elaborating the scheme which should bring suc- 
cess to his team. There was some precedent to look at, hut much of 
the work was to be done in unknown directions. We 
new and inconvenient restrictions in the conditions of the match. 






the fam wes ia. ‘acaptain. They 
e team was of a ca 
<a suseibons inooee, 
as an executive officer. The result of all this is that except 
the men experience, 
an 


of the team is to- 
’ than it was when / : 
ragoeie Soa te eee 


and as a captain. c 
captain is interested in the use of a certain model of rifle. He 


for the effect which the 
and 
day 






suffers through the blundering of a man who is foisted into a place > 

for which he is not com cont and the record of victories is tar- re — _ be ; ge 
nished by a disgraceful defeat where there might have been a victory | @ pcrardali 01110 40111 01110214 
or at least a close rub for the honors, where little demerit would have | <'), eamie a ea Toes 11110 11011 001if—14 
fallen to the vanquirbede Wa TW GF CRN, ... .... .... -.cscoecaecocenes 11001 11101 14101—18 
EW Tinker.......... 11 11110 10010—12 

RANGE AND GALLERY. We SER vive eiecchtes: asibawedohed 01011 10101 10110—12 

COE SNE «dies wean cecedsthacecduenddeus 00001 01111 01101 10110—11 

ZETTLER CLUB.—The Zettler Rifle Club, of New York, held its | Edgar Pratt... ..............2-02.--eeeee: 11011 01111 10110 00000—11 

| ninth annual shooting festival on September 10, at Steinbrener’s | PH Baker.................... ceeeeeeeeee 10110 01011 00110 10011—11 
range, Guttenburg, N. J. The shooting was on the German ring | Jas Brown...............-.seeeeeeee eens 01010 00100 11001 11100— 9 
targets, distance 200yds., with following results, in ordcr of merit: Cy Ns oaiccccnctcdeadeuvadseteuauegas 10001 00011 01010 01101— 9 
Target of Honor.—B. Zettler, D. Miller, W. Steinbach, G. Joiner, | O A Baker..............--..e.eeeeeeee ones 10000 10000 10111 00000— 6 
M. Dorler, A. Anderson, A. Lober, F. Fitz, D. Patterson, C.G. Zettler, | L_Bennett................---0.eeeeenee ee: 10000 01100 00001 10001— 6 
M. B. Engle, C. Judson, W. Klein, J. Blumenberg, D. Calham, H. | _ Tie on 16—W. H. Sheldon, 111; G. W. Cary, 110; W. H. Sheldon wins 


clubs of their own State, have been waiting 
for a challenge from the Jersey Heights. It 
and time is ex: 


a is no doubt, 
-¢luo, 7 birds. each, Jerse: City Hedghts Club rules—that is, second 
only one half return match between the 






’ FOREST AND STREAM. 





allow his ju 
excess of praise 
agent, but in a team.ca; 
is objectional. 





\dgment of the merits of that arm to carry him to an | soon at the grounds of the former, Marion, N. J., when 10 new mem- 
and urgency in its adoption, which suggests the paid | bers—that is, that were not among the 20 of the victors before—will 
such a set purpose in agiven direction ; be matched against any 10 the Algonquins may select. Conditions: 
of teaching the mento depend upon each | 10 men each, 20 balls each, rotary trap, zlyds. ; anda good time 
other, to draw stre one from another, there has grown up a | expected oe. whoever wins. Come over and see one or both 
— of petty ye — divisions, srremel toe well - otal. matches. e ForREsT AND STREAM is always welcome.—JACOBSTAFF. 
a rifleman of exceptional steadiness an most excellent | NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 7.—Below is a score of amatch at bats and 
judgment on matters of wind and the influences coming im to — explosive balls, shot a Spanish Fort, on Sept. 6, during the enter- 
a match, Col. Bodine — in the front — ee & icam captain, | tainment given for the benefit of the Army of Tennessee Tomb fund. 
with a such a task before him as the Wictors ‘eill litary aoe as + | The net proceeds of this match were placed to the credit of the New 
he has alr — proven a flat a ictory w: ees rT Orleans-Gun Club Field Trials. The 10 bats were first shot at, and 
him from such a verdict. Should the American team win, it proved a most uncertain target to hit; the average of killed was % 
by a fluke and not because they have moved up toward a victory by | out of 10. Later in the even ag the balls were thrown, and the break- 
anything like a sensible plan of battle. h ing of them lasted into the late twilight. Some eight or ten thousand 
e exhibition of Tuesday afternoon last upon the range at Creed- | .nectators were on the grounds, the shooters having a lion’s share of 
moor deserves only the severest reprobation. Whether the cha) the audience. The score stands: 
ed Bats. Balls. Totals. 
















of betting on the result of the match were true or false as reg Bats. Balls. Totals: 





Capt. ‘Griffiths, was of trivial moment as st the outrage of $ 4 Fontaine...... 4 3 
betnatig out the whole matter before the world on the eve of the - ond Poe 2 ; = Wr ert --6 3 9 
match. This washing of dirty linen in such a way and at such a Febiger....... 10 4 14 I Renaud..... 7 6 13 
time is entirely a matter for which the captain of the team is to | Guthiem...... 2 2 4 Drouet-....... 10 7 17 
blame. It was a senseless proceeding, since Capt. Griffiths was al- | nemorest..... 7 4 tt “fae 5 5 10 
ready in the reserve, and powerless to affect the destinies of the Lafaye........ 6 6 12 Cap Fortier. 6 6 12 
team, however much he may have wished to; and beyond the grati- | Le gassin..__. 4 5 9 Stewart...... 9 4 138 
fying of some personal petty spite, it is difficult to find a motive for | gtuart........ 9 4 13 Seligson....... 5 6 11 
the attack. The team “‘sat down” upon the matter most emphat- | Nicholson..... 8 5 13° Maronne...... 9 5 14 
ically, but the irreparable wrong of having fastened a black stain | pe Buys...... 8 6 14 W Renaud... 7 5 12 
upon the American team remained with the maker of the charges. Ranlett....... 6 2 8 Cordona...... 8 B 13 

This exhibition of the 12ih was in keeping with the spirit which has | Qook.......... 5 6 11 Cordona...... 3 3 6 
dominated the team. There was neither sense nor reason in it, as the | gelicson.. 6 3 9 Eustis........ 3 5 8 
upshot proved. Nor does there appear to have been much discre- | Techs. |||. 8 4 12 





Drouet won first on a full score; J. Renaud second, Nicholson third, 
Lafaye fourth, Cook fifth, Light sixth. PIROGUE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 7.—The Narragansett Gun Club held its 
fifth regular fortnightly competition for badge to-day, at their club 
round on Broad street, between Providence and Pawtucket. A new 
olden :rap was used for the first time. The badge has now been 
won once each by W. G. Crandall, J. B. Valentine, S. D. Greene, Jr., 
W. H. Waterman and W. H. Sheldon: 


tion in any move yet made towards getting the teaminto shape. To 
have an American victory under these circumstances would be a ca- 
lamity, as it would put a premium upon conceited and pretentious in- 
capacity instead of hard-working executive ability; upon bickering 
jealousy instead of open-hearted helpfulness; upon sectiona] and 
personal preferences instead of a large-minded patriotism that can 
see that an American victory isof more glory than the fact of this or 
that man leading the team. The undisputed merit of American arms 
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badge.—W. H. 8. 








H. Hoiges. P : 
Prize Bullseye Target.—First prize, M. Dorler; second prize, C.| ALL RIVER, Mass., Aug. 31.—The twelfth competition for silver 
Overbaugh. cup by members of the Fall River Gun Club resulted as follows: 





Clay pigeons. 





Ring Target.—H. Oehl, C. G. Zettler, D. Miller, M. Dorler, F. Fitz. Balls. 










G. Joiner, A. Anderson, H. Hoiges, C. Overbaugh, M. B. Engel, W. | Hall..................2.-+- 1111111111 011110111 1—18 
Steinbach, J. Blumberg, W. Klein, C. Judson, L. Bird, G. Shultoht, | Buffinton.................. LELLPELS 31 111001101 1—17 | 
A. Lober. CEE sce pccwcte. ceee 7-33.23 3 3233 111001011 1—17 / 
Bullseye Prizes.—M. Dorler, most bullseyes; M. B. Engel, first | Valentine................. 1111110101 1110WwW =| / 
bullseye; J. Eibson, last bullseye. WN es tees sone sndiot 1011110111 w —§ 
tts State Associa’ 






September 5.—A match for the Massachuse tion 
Championship glass ball badge, between Mr. W. T. Howard of the 
Stoughton Ciub, and Mr. E. W. Buffinton of the Fall River Club, re- 
sulted in an easy victory for the former, by the following score: 50 
balls each, 18yds. rise. Holden trap. 


CREEDMOOR, Sept. 5.—The Irish-American rifle clubs of New 
York and New Haven met at Creedmoor to-day to shoot a friendly 
match of ten shots each man at 200yds. with military weapons. The 
teams were composed of nine men, and that of New Haven carried off 
a victory by 11 points. The score ran thus: 

















NEW HAVEN. Totals. NEW YORK. Totals. | Buffinton........... 1011110111111111110111001 
S Keohue....... BE TOWI, 666 cecdvciccdcedstes 39 000001110110001001001 01 0 0-29 
P O’Connor...... J. Stewart... 88 | Howard............ LPIULLATELLEOLIGOOSI FV 24A23212 

YA ee ee ee WME iis ehelicscccecsdad 011111011111111111110001 1-4 ; 
SPEND. 665 cievecestises weep, =e A large number of visiting sportsmen were, present, and the rest of | 
L O'Brien... .......-+. 0008 We fo ee 35 | the day was pleasantly spent in sweepstake shooting. 1.7 clay / 

J J Denaher:;..:........-. .84 NO’Donnell.....................82 | pigeons—Sheldon and Valentine ist, Frances and Negus 2d, Jackson 

W PF Marphy ... 02.02... ceceeess Oe A eee 32 | 8d. 2. Same conditions—Valentine 1st, Francis and Crandall 2d, 
J Reynolds. .............seese0-: EON i cc iccecéctcecicvetwe 27 | Sheldon 3d. 3.—Same conditions—Sheldon 1st, Francis and Valen- / 
JD FP LQpGOUes ois cs ce escavnss ices Ce |. a eae eee 2g | tine 2d, Plummer 3d. 4. 7 glass balls—Sheldon ist, Howard and ; 
asta -— | Greene 2d, French 3d. 5. Same conditions—Greene ist, Francis and \ 
Wated S. .. ccsdameuseus ator 813 Total... .................... 302 | Howard 2d, Crandall 3d. 6. Same conditions—Jackson, Greene, and | 
After the match the New York club entertained the visitors at the | Sheldon ist, Valentine and Allen 2d, Wilbur and Harrison 3d. 7, / 

Same conditions—Buffinton 1st, Greene and Sheldon 2d, Jackson 3d. 





club house. A return match will be shot at New Haven in October. 


BOSTON, Sept. 9.—At Walnut Hill to-day the several matches that 
have been running through the summer, closed, and as a conse- 
quence a goodly number of riflemen were present, partly o complete 
their scores and partly to get their guns in trim for the fall meeting 
at Creedmoor next week. The wind blew from 1 to 3 o’clock, but 
was not troublesome, and the light was perfect. The following are 
the best scores made in the several matches : 

Creedmoor Match. 





8. Same conditions—Valentine 1st, Buffinton 2d, Hall 3d. 9. Same 


conditions—Buffinton ist, Francis 2d, Cornell 31.—T. 8. H. 






Remember if you wish to buy a fine gun and save money, go to C, 
L. RITZMANN, 943 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 
















Machting an ) Canoeing. 























































OM Jewell 5545555 5—48 
J Merrill eeeece ace 
J O Murch 5555454 5—47 
R Davis 5544544 5-4} VIXEN AND MAGGIE. 
WP Sc acicacwadsee seas se 5545544 4—45| Rditor Forest and Stream: 
AD Aldin 4454444441 I have no objections to an advocate making the best he can of a 
J 4454444441 | bad case, nor do I object toa person. nursing a pet hobby when that 
F : 2 44454 4 4 4-39 | hobby has recently received a black eye, but Ido like to see a fairand 
Sharpshooters’ Match. ; impartial statement of the case, so that a person of judgment can for 
NN bo oo San 35d caewasubsdesevee 410101010 9 4 6 8 6—79 | himself separate facts from the advocate’s chaff. 
WIE Cie sccgicetdasvocaca? = svess 879 6 6 4 2. to I very much object to the unfair way in which you have endeavored 
DPN cols c pec sdstecreynesescvbaces -6669 6 7 9 7 6 10—72 | to belittlethe Vixen’s recent defeats of the Maggie. In your various 
FJ NYC ... --cccceceeccee scene eeeeeee 8 7 510 7 8 510 % 8—70 | diagrams of the two yachts you entirely neglect comparisons of an 
PMU Socccisvccespedpeiensece 7 3 7 8 9 8 5 5 7 8—69 | element that is of more importance in forming an opinion of the rela- 
Novelty Rest Match. tive sizes of the yachts than all you do give—namely, yousay nothing 
rs 8 a dcatddessnotnans 10 7 9 1010 10 10. 9 10 10—97 | as to their actual displacements. 
W Fisher. ..... « ccecececcccescssesed® 810 9 910 10 10 10 10—96 Your diagrams of the circumscribing cubes of the two yachts, 
C B Edwards. .............2++--sseeee: 910 10 10 91010 9 10 10—96 | though duubtless correct. are misleading to the public and unfair to 
CaN WERE... 2.5. cesses civ ecceceeee 8 9101010 910 9 10 10—95 | the Vixen, for you well know a fact that the general public is un- 
We os cb eut sagenscuasse éconsevecaee 91010 81010 91010 9—95 | acquainted with, which is, that in yachts of different shapes there is 
EB Carr ... 910 810 8 10 9 10 10 10—94 | a variation as high as 35 per cent. in the ratio of actual displacement 
J EP errrerrrr rice 9 8 91070 9101010 9—94 | to the ratio of circumscribing cubes. Marretts and Kemp’s tables are 
Decimal Match. authority for this. . 
OTR MOWI o 5b <. Obssicik cede Feces es 810 1010 10 510 7 6 %—86| These two yachts show that variation to a high degree. If you gave 
MS dvds h coc cele 20 baud cadecu died 101010 9 7 & 610 7 10—84 | the figures the general yochsing ponte would then know that Maggie 
I 10 8 9 8 6 9—82 | is of greater displacement than Vixen, that there is little if any differ- 
7 7 8 7 9 8—79 | ence in cubic contents, and that Maggie carries by far the most 
8 7 5 810 8—27 | weight, gaining thereby in power and ability. 
610 5 7 4 469 You say ‘taking’ the Maggie at 15 tons, the Vixen measures 19 
W Gardner 7 710 7 5 9—68/ tons. Isay you have no right to “take” the Maggie at 15 tons, or 











anything like such a tonnage, because that tonnage is produced by 
an abortion of a rule that —— measures but two dimensions of a 
yacht and then ‘‘takes” something for the third dimension. I always 
thought the parties who got up the Thames rule of measurement had 
been ‘taking —— too much, and am sorry to see you follow- 
ing in that direction. Every one knows without my pointing out the 
fact, that by this rule a deep, narrow boat measures much hoes than 
her actual tonnage, and that a wide, shoal boat measures much more 
than her actual tonnage, and this is the reason why you have no 
right to compare these yachts in this way. . 

Give us the actual cubic feet of displacement of Vixen and Maggie 
and the cold fact will appear that Maggie and not Vixen is the larg- 
est yacht of the two. 

Bearing this in mind and remembering that in W. L. length and 
length over all both boats are nearly identical, Ido not see how you 
can object to sailing them together an even race, as a race is the onl; 
way to settle which type of yachtis the fastest and therefore best. 
One of your favorite similes is, take two balls of dough of equal size 
and fashion a boat from each, one a British cutter and tha ovher an 
American sloop. the one that wins, as they are of the same size pre- 
cisely, must be the fastest type; it looks to me as if that had been 
done in this particular case (Maggie’s ball of dough somewhat the 


Next Saturday new matches, similar to those just closed, will be 
opened and run to the end of the year. Instead of the 300-yard match 
a 200-yard practice match, — to all comers, fifteen cents on entry 
and no prizes, will be opened, and it is expected that it will‘ attract 
many who like to shoot for the fun of the thing. 

NEWPORT, R. I., Septemiber 9.—At the Paradise range this after- 
noon the competition for the powder prize was won by P. Peckham, 
with a score of 45. The final competition for Creedmoor of the New- 

rt Rifle Association team resulted as follows: George H. Burnham 

3, W. B. Knight 45, P. Peckham 45, W. 8. Bryer 43, E. E. Leonard 
42, J. H. Wetherell 39. The shooting was at 20yds., ten shots at 
Creedmoor target. The day was good for shooting. The Creedmoor 
team has been selected as follows, with average scores made: W. 
Milton Farrow 4644, George H. Burnham 4, P. Peckham 43%, and 
W. 8S. Bryer 42, with E. E. Leonard, substitute, 42. The team leaves 

























to-morrow night to take part in the competition for teams in fours. 
BRINTON RANGE, N. J.—On Sept. 5 the Brooklyn Amateur Rifle 


Club held the eleventh competition in their Champion’s Match, a 
The fol- 








handsome 48 out of a possible 50 being the winning score. 
lowing were the best scores for the day: 
G Joiner 55445 55555—48 J Henry 
















A H Anderson... . .55454 55554—47 F Burns largest though) and that Vixen takes the cake. 
oo wd . 45544 oe J 8 Case Another matter that I admire is the cool way in which you whittle 
leton 55454 51455—46 down a ful beating of twenty-four minutes to nothing. For 
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a yacht fifty feet long going before a f-esh breeze, with club topsail 
and spinaker set, to t another eae eae minutes, means that 
she has beaten her about five miles. hat worse beating do you 
want than that? Do you wanta yacht to go by telegraph? Given 
two yachts of the precise same length, the one of the ‘hes displace- 
ment, and therefore the smallest, beats the larger boat in a thirty 
mile race five miles, or one-sixth of the way, and then repeats the 
dose the next “a P That should satisfy even a pena animal. 

In conclusion, [can answer your inquiry of three numbers . 
“What is the Matter with Maggie?” and will not be compel to 
draw any maps to do it, either; the matter is, she can’t sail fast 
enough to beat the Vixen. 

Stick to your ao plank-on-edge if you like it, but a sloop 
modeled by old Bob Fish or Phil Elsworth is good enough for 

FRANKLIN BEAMES. 
{Mr. Franklin Beamés’s letter deserves the Oe. co aoe eal be-.. 


cause we know he gives vent to 
Mr. Beames has not done our for 
sagetip cunutveces saan iioea: 


them too , or we did not 
but left the to do too much Mr. Beames hag en- 





THE TRAP. 
JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS GUN CLUB.—A match at pigeons of 
more than usual interest is booked to come off on the grounds of 
the Jersey City Heights Gun Club at Marion, N. J., the 19th of this 
month, the challenge for a friendly match of the above elub having 
been accepted bythe celebrated Midway Gun Club, of Mattawan. 
The Midways have an enviable ——— ion as @ club, comenitiee 
some of. the most reliable shooters of the State, and having carri 
off the laurels from the Fountain Club of Long Island, and other 
anxiously, we understand. 
has now been sent and 
. That there will bea 
from the State of New 
match ig 25 men each 
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tirely misconceived the drift of our articles concerning the Vixen- 
Maggie races, and ascribes to us certain statements and conclusions 
we never made. If his accusations were true, we should certainly 
have to plead guilty to his indictment. Others may not subscribe to 
our views, but we claim that our course has never laid us open to the 
implication of being so Sporousthy illogical as Mr. Beames’s charges, 
if correct, certainly would make us appear. Our object was just the 
reverse of that ascribed to us. We sought to strip the race of the 
unfair assumption of the length rule that both yachts were of like 
size, and also to subtract the in due toa patent fluke in favor of 
Vixen in first catching and working out ahead in a steadily strength- 
ening wind. We have no other object than to arrive at the truth, for 
it is a matter of the utm st indifference to us which yacht wins, soshe 
does on merit, and not by the hocus pocus of a swindling rule and 
the dispensation of luck. 

Our correspondent claims we neginctad a comparison of displace- 
ment. We did not mention anything about displacement because 
wholly irrelevant to the issue and of no concern in the comparison. 
With like bulks at the command of builders the displacement is 
_—— and at the free cuoice of the buillers. The modeler of 

ixen oe ae light displacement and great shoulder 
power. The modeler of the cutter preferred the opposite theory. 
an 1 put more body under water and les3 above. It was a matter of 
choice and neither has any claim upon the other for an allowance on | 
that score any more taan for fine or full lines, much or little bilge, 
outeide or inside weight, or the hundred and one — going to 
mike up the design. With like bulks to work upon both modelers 
had an even chance. With unlike bulks to work upon, the one using 
larger bulk, however, has an advaniage in the command of 
larger possibilities in every direction, and for this reason the larger 
yacht saould be made to equalize the chances by an allowance to the 
smaller. So far from anything being due to Vixen on the score of | 
the greater displacement of the cutter, the reverse would hold true 
were it really necessary that displacement should receive any con- 
sileration at ali. The modeler of Vixen scouts the idea of large dis- 
placement, and believes that moderation in that respect is conducive 
to speed. By adopting light Ro he is following in his 
opinion the best road to success. How, then, can he claim in equit 
from another who has followed a course detrimental to speed accord: i 
ing to his views as expressed in the Vixen’ | 

There would not be much logic in asking another to pay for what 
he throws away as worse than worthless It is far more creditable to 
drive large displacement with small sails as in the case of the Mag- | 

ie,than to drive smalljdisplacement with big sails asin the Vixen. If 


‘handiness than the up-river fashion? In short, has not narrow pro- 





isplacement is to enter the question at all we should say that time 
was due according to the ratio between displacement and _ sail, the | 
yacht having least sail to every ton of displacement to receive an al- 
owance from the one which possesses more driving power to the | 
ton, and that would compel Vixen to pay even more heavily than for 
her excess in bulk. Mr, Beames fails to draw theline clearly enough 
between bulk and weight. Muggie may have greater weight, adopted | 
by the free will of her designer, but she has not the bulk of the 
Vixen as a whole and therefore not the same chances the modeler of 
the latter has been endowed with at the start. Given the same bulk | 
as Vixen and it follows that Maggie’s builder could have given his 
vessel a ton or tw» more displacement or beam or freeboard or | 
length just as he chose, and only then would he have been in the en- 
joyment of equal opportunities with the modeler of the Vixen. As he 
has not had équal opportunity, tne bulk of Maggie being less than 
that of Vixen, an allowance was due to the cutter and that allowance 





we figured by first sees as nearly as possible the actual cubic | 
contents of each yacht and referring with the difference to the time 
scale of the Y. R. A. | 

Maggie stows 15 tons of ballast and Vixen 10. Owing to the greater | 
structural weight and rig of the latter their displacements show | 
much less difference, being approximately as 23 to 20, a fact which, 
as before explained, rests with the designer’s ideas and forms no 
proper ground for allowances, ar the race was instituted partly as a 
test of the effect of this very difference. Our correspondent errs in 
supposing that we gauged bulk by the circumscribed cube, for we 
too« the actnal bulk of Vixen, less counter, from the official meas 
urement of the N. Y. Y. C., and Maggie’s bulk by multiplying her 
three cardinal dimensions according to Lloyds and Kemp, 44.7x8.5x7.9, 
and then by the decimal 0.45, representing the fraction to which the 
cireumscrived cube is cut away in such vessels, giving the bulk 
as 1,400, as near as we could determine without the actual lines before | 
us. The Maggie is fuller about the load line than Vixen, but the hol- 
low to her floors and rocker bottom probably makes up proportion- | 
ately for the excess. The cutter’s greater displacement arises from | 
the fact that more is immersed and less bulk above water than in the | 
sloop, which is an idea her modeler may legitimately pursue without 
being saddled with a penalty. The modeler ef Vixen could have 
sunk his sloop to a like extent had he so preferred. If his choice is 
less wise he must suffer the consequences ina race; if his choice is 
wiser he wins without being mulcted in time for having made the 
wisest selection. 

But wherein our correspondent errs most isthe charge of unfair- 
ness in “‘taking’’ Maggie at 15 tons to start with and the implication 
that we based the comparison upon tonnage obtained by the Thames 
rule. We did nothing of the kind. The Thames rule, which assumes 
ficticious beam, is, as we have often expressed, a fallacious and 
ridiculous procedure, if possible, even more so than measuring size 
by the single dimension of length. Having got the actual bulks of | 
the two boats as near as we could, with the data at hand, we ‘‘took”’ 
Maggie at 15 tons merely as a matter of convenience, so as to refer 
the bulk of 7ixen to some tangible figure, and the fact that 15 is also 
the fictitious tonnage of Maggie by the Thames rule does not vitiate 
the comparison made. It has nothing to do with it. We might have 
taken anthing we liked as a unit. We might have called Maggie 1,500 
bundles of space, in which case Vixen would compare with that 
expression in proportion to the bulks of 1,400 and 1,800 before cal- 
culated. That is, she would.measure 1,900 bundles of space. Drop 
the ciphers and you have 15 and 19 as expressing the relation between 
the actual bulks of the two without tne least association with the 
Thames rule. We “took” Maggie at 15 tons only because she hap- 

ened to be known as a 15-tonner, but any other figure or unit would 
Fave served the purpose quite as well. We are ready to acknowledge 
the justice of Mr. Beames’s complaint had it been founded upon any- 
thing we did, but the foregoing will make it clear that Mr. Beames’s 
charge has no standing in court. It is exactly upon the simile he 
ad«.uces of equal balls of dough from which to shape two models that 
we claim the bigger ball from which Vixen was evolved should be 
made to account for the excess over the smaller ball of dough from 
whicu Maggie was fashioned, represented by the difference between 
1,400 and 1,200. 

We left both counters out of consideration because difficult to es- 
timate and of no material bearing one way or the ot.er. The advan- 
tage in this respect would be with the Vixen, however, as she squats 
more than the cutter, and being lowsided, with great width and low 
quarters, the bulk of her counter would come into play much oftener 
and to a greater extent than the lighter, higher and narrower over- 
hang of the Maggie, which in itslast third is little more than two 
thic<nesses of plank, and of about as much use in contributing 
po.ver or lengthening the lines of the boat’s after body as the main- 
sheet outri ger of a sand- machine, which no one argues should 
be includ herlength. The counter of the Maggie is a hindrance 
to speed more than anything else. The power derived from it is ex- 
tremely small under tne circumstances, while friction surface is in- 
creased in a much greater proportion. The sloop obtains more good 
from a short/bulky overhang than the cutter from her high tuckup | 
and narrower quarters. But to obviate too much detail we let bot 
go unmeasuret, somewhat to the advantage of the sloop. We 
“whittled down” Vixen’s victory to just what she is entitled to after 
allowing properly for tonnage or fluke. A beating of four or five 
minutes is.quite enough to justify all the crowing anyone wishes to 
indulge in, and we do not begru the sloop her fine victories. We ; 
cannot overlook the fact though that Maggie was not sailing in her | 
true form in either of the two races, as shown by comparative. per- 
formance with other yachts she had often beaten before, nor was she 
tooled to the best advantage. Our correspondent is, of course, en- 
titled to his preferences for that kind of boat he likes best. | 

Some people see something clse in yachting than racing, and even | 
should one type prove faster than another their choice would be in- 
fluenced by other considerations quite as much as the question of 
speed which to them is much of aside issue. For example, our cor- 
respondent owns a sloop, an excellent one too, but she is beaten by 
half an hour to an hour by sand-bag sailing machines over a 20-mile | 

course. Has he ever seen good reason to sell and transfer his affec- 
tions from a roomy, wholesome and useful and cheap little cruiser to 
a useless, expensive bag-tosser on that account? Granting that cutters 
are not quite up to the three or four best«sloops ever pee in | 
America on the head of speed for the sake of argument, i is certainly | 
not very convineing against the propriety of their introduction in our 
waters. Other questions would have to receive a share of at- 
tention before such a conclusion could be accepted. far from be 
inferior, however, even on the point of speed, we question very mu 
whether Vixen could repeat her performance under less favorable 
circumstances. The day suited her to a charm and — the Maggie 
the least chance to display what there isin her. As long as the wind 
hi tthe cutter was getting 











| circumspect seamanship. The 


the best of the race, and we doubt 





eld 
not but that in a bit of a swash she would cut out some lively work 


even for the Vixen,.a boat without.an equal in her class. . But as it is, 
heavily in favor of the cutter that a. ‘more 
Saeeeeth os eavily . Fe tensa te 


and a great deal: 
Leaving out races lost to either side through accident, the tally 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


between the imported cutters and vine Festa stands. thisi day .as 

follows: Cutters—Madge, 6; Maggie, 3; Verve, 3, and sloop Vixen, 2. 
That is, out of 14 races the cutter has won twelve, and that in our 
waters and under our rules. It does not seem likely that any slocps 
could be taker across to British waters to duplicate such a perfor- 
mance. Finally, we have no pet hobbies or theories in this matter. 
Before we started the discussion of type, only one side of the ‘whole 
question was known in America. Anything but what. we had been 
brought up to was disdainfully refused even respectful audience. 
Through our instrumentality mainly, cutters have now assumed 
prominence in these waters, and who will say that wo in América 
have learnt no lessons sincetheir advent, or that the whole: ‘discus- 
sion has been wasteful? Have our yachtsmen not learnt to appreci- 
ate depth; have not the dangerous features of ys oes drafts at re- 
ceived recognition; have not cutiers, through their actual tést, in- 
spired more circumspection in denunciations of the productions of 
other nations, and has not the whole problem of design’ been 
thoroughly ventilated, and is it not now far better understood; so 
that our actions may be guided bya wider knowledge and more 
liberal views than before? 

Have not many found in the cutter just what they had long. been 
looking for? Are not rigs and models undergoing improvement and 
beneficial modification in direct consequence of the part this journal 
has taken? Have we not been taught the necessity of smarter drill- 
ing to our crews, of more thorough build, outfit and preparation? 
Do cobblestones and ‘‘bale hay”’ still sat’sfy us for ballast, or has lead 
won the day? Are we building any more large sloops? Are we not 
building a large fleet of cutters? Has not. the cutter rig compelled 
acknowledgment of its equal speed, closewindedness and greater 


vincialism been lifted and the horizon cleared? 

Forest AND StREAM has no pet hobby other than seeing truth pre- 
vail and buncombe squelched. Our record is before the reader. The 
Vixen’s victories were foretold in these columns as clearly and cer- 
tainly as could be without the gift of prophecy. Can Mr. Beames 
point to journal or critic which can dive in the past for an opinion on 
the two a which has been demonstrated upon actual trial to be 
so true and sound in every detail as the following? It was written 
before the Madge had bent sails in our waters: 

From Forest and Stream, August 25, 1881. 
_ “As to her racing-we agree with her skipper that when pile-driving 
is in order, the dish model will be sailed hull down, and we add that 
in light airs and fitful breezes we should put our faith in the cutter as 
well. But in a good whole-sail wind and smooth sea, with much 
windward work, our choice would be with the board.” 


It is now conceded on every hand that ths cutter is superior to the 
eve in “light airs and fitful breezes.’ Itis now also conceded that 
she is superior in a sea. The uneee Nien races have proven the 
sloop’s best chance to be in a “‘whole-sail wind and smocth sea,” and 
under such conditions the record shows “our choice would be with 
the board.” 

If the advancement of sterling truths like the above is, in our cor- 
respondent’s opinion, ‘‘our pet hobby,” we plead guilty and find 
honor in the accusation.] 


ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA Y.S.—SEPT. 2. 


HE entries for the Mayor’s Cup, offered to the club to be sailed 
for Sept. 2, brought to the line a fine lot of boats, including three 
cutters and one yawl. There were also class prizes for yachts ‘over 
7 tons, over 3 tons and under 3 tons, course for cy at prize 11 miles 
same for all over three tons; course for latter miles, winner o 
Mayor’s cup debarred from taking class prize. The large yachts 
were sent away to.a one gun start at 2h. 7m. Cutter Psyche, 4 tons, 
Capt. S. Trott, went into the lead, rounded Mars’ Rock.at 3:34:08, 
with Esme, 7-tons, J. E. Butler, following at 3:37:05; Oi-Kaze, cutter, 
16 tons, W. A. Chauncey, at 03:55, Isabel, sloop, 4 tons, G. H. F. Ma- 
thison, at 03:58, and Phantom, sloop, 4 tons, F. Stairs,at 4:01. Psyche 
held her lead and finished at '5:05:00 with Esme second at 05:12:10 
and Oi-Kaze third at 5:42. Psyche received 3m. from Esme for dif- 
ference of tonnage, and wins Mayor’s cup by 10m, 10s. Esme takes 
prize for her class, and Isabel prize for second-class goanee. Psy che’s 
spider band on boom slipped up before the start; Oi-Kaze. carried 
away gafftopsail-halyard block and Phantom was short handed. 

The three ton sweepstakes brought out Mascot, sloop, 1.8 tons, H. 
M, Wilde; Mariquita, yawl, 1.8 tons, W. Wallace; Marie, sloop, 2.1 
tons, W. H. Troop; Velenar, cutter, 3.5 tons, F. C. Sumichrast, and 
lily. sloop, 3.1 tons, W. H. Weeks. They were got away to one gun 
at 2h. 44m. Lily finished at 4:40:50; Velenar, 04:57:47; Mascot, 
4:59:45; Mariquita, 5:19:10, and Marie 5:24:30: Lily received 28 
seconds from Velenar, and wins first prize by 17m. 20s. . Velenar and 
Mascot made a dead heatfor second place, and. divide prize. Lily 
fouled Marie off George’s Island, former on port, latter on starboard 
trek. Velenar carried away bobstay and drew port chain-plate bolt. 


NEW JERSEY Y. C,—SEPT. 7. 

The open matches arranged by the ciub for sloops of any club not 
over 35ft. were sailed last Thuisday in the bay over a twenty-mile 
course from Elysian Fields, North River, around Robbins Reef buoy 
thence around can buoy No. 13 off. Dix Island in the lower bay an 
return by same marks to finish off Communipaw docks, Jersey City. 
Allowance, two minutes to the foot of water line; sails limited 
mainsails and jibs; shifting ballast prohibited and crews limited to 
one hand for every five feet of length. A challenge pennant and $25 
to the winner; also a set of colors to’ winner of over 30ft. and. @ pen- 
nant to catamarans. If the pennant be won by a club gam the same 
is liable to challenge after thirty days by any boat taking cn in the 
race, the regatta committee to have charge of the match. The judges 
were Thos. P. Rogers, Theophilus Butts and Geo. E. Gartland. The 
efforts of the N J. ¥. ©. to encourage legitimate racing in small 
aoe were rewarded by one of the best lists of entries we have seen 

or a long time in New York waters. It has been asserted that.small 
boats, especially those of the jib and mainsail variety, will not race 
unless with unlimited crews and shifting ballast. The hollowness of 
such an assertion has received an excellent illustration of late. While 
the recent Mistake-Keegan races were sailed twice and extensively 
advertised each time, only one additional boat, the Mimic, turned up 
to accept the free-to-all offer. 

In the New Jersey race we find on the other hand quite a. long 
string of such boats, including well-known flyers like Lily R., Dare 
Devil, Eaglewing, Only Son, and others, and the advantages of ‘sail- 
ing under proper limitations as to crew and ballast are not yet fully 
understood or appreciated by the mass of boat owners. When they 
once go through a match of the kind with no more expense than a 
scrub to their boat’s bottom, a small rig only being réquired, and a 
few friends to make up the crew, it will not be likely that they will 
return to the grotesque practice of tossing bags, especially when it is 
considered that under that practice the best boat and the best sailor 
have ne show, the prize going to the most reckless, who shaves near- 
est a capsize, and whose boat does or does not roll over merely as 
good or bad luck follows his foolhardiness. With fixed ballast and 
crew on y sufficient to work ship, there is a chance for model and for 
t boat.and best judgment win, and 
these we are meee to be trying to encourage through racing. 
We are glad to find some of the junior yacht clubs accepting our 
views and believe more wiil follow in the future. It is quite certain 


| that an offer to sand-baggers would not have brought out the numer- 
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ous entries the programme of the New Jersey collected. 


included the following: Time al- 


Length. lowance, 
FT. IN. M. 8. 








Mstélie, A Henanion, .35. 2 03052..5.6.5- . 84 00 
Metamora, Captain H, Zobles..... v8 06 1 00 
Letitia, William Turner........ .80 00 8 00 
Charm, E. W. Ketcham........ 28 06 ii 00 
SOOM, ROMUME AIUD, <5 ccc cs seisccccdaccscopccsbtratet 208 sil 30 
Wagte Wing, J. Bariton...........008,scscvces steecess 27 10% «12 15 
BOG Whig Te: AAs OONB Ss aoe sie ces cwicbesiesode gaksiied 27 05 13 10 
Dare Devil, Commodore W. Dilworth..... . ......«. +27 04 13 2 
Ai Foray th, As DOraveds i.e... ec ec c cs ackbebeles 28 00 «12.00 
L. W. Jewell, W. H. Aukatill. . 26 04 15.20 
Only Son, D. Field............... 24 11 18,20 
Ray Howland, Thomas Fearon 23.01 21 50 
Corrine, EK. W. Ketcham, Jr....... 23 00 22 00 
§., Shaughnessy Bros....... 22 00 24 00 
F. Sheppard, J. Goetschius....... 19 11 28 10 
Whim, Arthur Murphy.......... 21 00 26 00 
Barney Goodwin, T. Miller ..................2seenseee 19 05 29 00 
CATAMARANS. 
Tamme, Wx TAMMROG « «00 «5.090 dies s+ ss csevesseyd i HR a» 388 40 00 — 
Duplex, Longstreet & Ogden..........-..sceseeseeeeee 40 00 
The Duplex is the latest of the cross-bones variety, and was) built 
by Thos, Fearon, of Yonkers, and but recently yered to her 
owners. The hulls are 6ft. keel, 38ft. water. line, and 40ft; over all; 
with a spread of 18ft. The beam of each is 27i., the depth 37in., 
and the draft 14in. One centerboard 9ft. long, with 3ft. in each 
hull; mast, 36ft. 8in. over all; boom, 32ft.; gaff, 14ft. 
27ft. The sails are of imported flax canvas, now. by 
many superior to the American cotton duck for sitting sails. The 
hulls have hackmatack frames, 9in. between centers, and are 
with cedar and omnes rivetted, shell boat. fashion. .. The are 
early in the race..so that thaich resolved. elf ecg 
ally. into a sail over. for: : ‘made faster time over the 
than anything else in the : 
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A flying start with 10 minutes grace was effected at 10:55, the judges 
being pasted aboard the tug Lyndhurst.for the day. Wind moderate 
from southeast, tide strong ebb. ‘It was a long and short leg out the 
river and a close haul to the first mark. Eaglewing came to grief, 
being run into by a Liver. eae Estelle had weathered on Louise, 
fe. ching the Robbins buo at 12:05:50, Louise at 12:08:52, Charm 
12:09:10, Lily R. 12:10:89, Jewell 12:11:35, Jessie 12:12:35, and the rest 
at.short intervals. The wind canted to the eastward and all hands 
looked up for the Narrows.on the port tack, then there was a luil and 
more wind from the same ere. seriding the fleet around the lower 
mark as follows: Estelle 1:33:20, Louise 1:37:58, Jessie 1:42:20, Lily R. 
1:47:87, Jewell 1:47:45. The flood had mm making and with the 
wind aft, jibs were boomed out for arapid run home. The —— 
of the wind just suited the catamaran and she flew to the fore, 
the first to cross the finish. The match was brought to a close as 
under, Louise winning nals pennant and $25, Estelle the pen- 
nant for boats over 30ft., and Jessie the pennant for catamarans. 

Si Finish. Correc: 






H. M. 8. H. M.S H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
10 55.33 2 52 31 8 56 58 3 56 58 
. 10 56 20 Did not go course 
10 56 20 3 10 05 4 13 45 4.05 45 
10 55 31 8 13 35 4 18 04 4 07 04 
10 55 30 2 55 02 8 59 82 8 48 02 
10 56 20 Disabled. 
..10 55 40 8 05 25 4 09 45 8 56 35 
..10 56 30 2 17 30 4 21 00 4 07 40 
10 56 20 8 09 49 4 18 29 3 58 09 
ly 10 58 50 8 19 2 4 20 35 4 02 2 
Ray Howland.......... +10 57 45 % 23 08 4 25 23 4 08 33 
SP ds 5-eis>-- Sa200heM 10 55 55 3 20 20 4 24 2% 4 02 2% 
WINE Wise Nec cssse e's talvbe 10 57 30 3 36 01 4 33 31 4 14 31 
F. L. Sheppard....... .. 10 56 22 8 47 35 45113 4 23 08 
LL eee 10 56 58 8 31 05 4 34 07 4 08 07 
8 Goodwin ..10 56 56 Not timed. 
Forsyth 10 57 00 8 23 51 4 2€ 51 414 51 
Jessie ..11 05 00 2 49 50 4 44 50 4 44 50 
Duplex 11 05 00 3 31 20 4 26 20 4 26 20 





ROYAL CANADIAN Y, C.—SEPT. 7-8. 


E no waters is a deeper interest taken in the question of cutter vs. 
sloop than in Toronto harbor, nor is the battle of type fought 
anywhere with keener relish and more intelligent appreciation than in 
the races of the several Canadian yacht clubs, whose home ports are on 
Lake Ontario. That clubs boasting of such fine flyers as the center- 
boards Cygnet and Madcap and the grand cutters Aileen and Verve 
should have fallen under the ban of a certain club in New York and 
éstracised from competition for the American Cup is an illustration 
of the doubtful wisdom governing the councils of our principal home 
organization. It was a great pity, therefore, that vacillating winds 
should have somewhat marred the racing in Toronto harbor in the 
two consecutive events of the Royal Canadian, and to aless extent 
in the a race of its live and energetic young sister, the 
Toronto Y. C. 

The first day of the R. C. Y. C. for the Prince of Wales challenge 
cup witn fair success so far as the race was a spectacle, but the 
handsome and appreciated trophy fell to Cygnet, a rather barren 
honor, won by fluke more than good sailing. The second day in 
theclub matches, the lead was taken first by one then by another, 
and no finish was made, streaks of calm interfering with anything 
like live work, though opportunity was offered for occasional brushes. 
Summing up we conclude that to windward the cutters show marked 
superiority in winds of any kind, and running dead before it the 
centerboard sloops, one a McGiehan flyer and the other a noted local 
crack, seem to have the best of it while in strong winds, especially if 
accompanied by a sea, the cutters have it their own way. For the 
races in question the yawl Alarm, 37 tons, Lt. Col. Grasett, had shifted 
to the cutter rig, and though she was not placed, her sailing was con- 
siderably improved. 

The other entries were Oriole, schooner, 57 tons, Vice-Com. Leys; 
Cygnet, sloop, 34 tons, Mr. Dennis; Aileen, cutter, 32 tons, Mr. Good- 
erham; Madcap, sloop, Com. Boswell, and Verve, cutter, 10 tons, Mr. 
Cochrane. Course, about forty miles, starting from off club house, 
then going east around a flagboat off Wiman baths, thence through 
western gap between island and mainland and to Mimico buoy, back 
to a buoy off the island, then around another 5 miles out in the lake, 
return around buoy off the island, then to the east around Scarboro 
buoy and home through the western gap. Wind light and unsteady 
from southwest. The Verve and Alarm got away at 10:05; Oriole, at 
102054; Madcap, 10:06; Aileen, 10:07, and Cygnet, having to rescue 
one of ber crew from her capsized yawl boat, not until 10:18. All 
kept well together out the gap, with the schooner leading and Verve 
second and Alarm whipping in. Outside, Oriole and Aileen made an 
unlucky cast off shore for more wind, by which two miies and prob- 
ably the race was lost to Aileen. 

erve held a higher course than necessary, and so Cygnet led 
around Mimico buoy at 11:27, Madcap half a minute later, Oriole 
11:28, Aileen 11:32, Verve 11:33, and Alarm 11:34. Balloon jibs took 
them to the island buoy, Oriole leading at 12:02, Cygnet 12:03, Aileen 
12:07%, Madcap 12:12), Alarm 12:13, and the little Verve at 12:14. Out 
into the lake it was a five-mile beat, and the cutters liked that sort of 
thing, Verve even generously tendering right of way to Madcap on 
the port tack. Around the tug the time was: Aileen 1:3314, Cygnet 
1:33; Oriole 1 240%, Verve 1:58, Madcap 15:54, and Alarm 1:54. ‘Thus 
in the windward work of @g little over 5 miles Aileen made Ymin. on 
Cygnet and the 10-ton Verve made 24min. on the 17-ton Madcap. All 
ran back to the island buoy with a qartering wind, and then dead 
before in to Scarboro. On this ran the sloops closed the gap and 

ed both cutters, the buoy bei hauled around as follows: 
Gren 8:10, Aileen 3:15, Oriole 3:2644, Madcap 3:33, Verve 3:44 and 
Alarm 3:47. The wind backed to the south, making it a close haul 
home in light wind. and smooth sea. Aileen overhauled the leader, 
but made a tack off shore for fear the wind would be found with more 
westings at the gap. This failed to be the case, and the cutter lost 
her chances a second time in the day by bad judgment. Verve and 
Madcap made close sport on the homestretch, the sloop running 
away once more when sheets were freed driving up the gap for the 
line. The finish was reached by Cygnet at 4:51, Aileen 4:59, Oriole 
5:19, Madcap 5:34, Verve 5:37.. Cygnet’s actual time was 6:45, Aileen 
6:58, Oriole 7:14, Madcap 7:28 and Verve 7:32; Alarm distanced. The 
Prince of Wales = goes to Cygnet, Aileen second and Verve third on 
time allowance. een explained her tack out to sea, which lost ber 
two miles, by claiming the Mimico buoy to leeward of its proper 
Place. But for this she would have landed the cup. 

The second days’s race was open to first class over 12 tons, second 
class under 12 tons and third class under 7 tons. Prizes imfirst class, 
Anderson Cup, limited to club yachts and $200, $100, $50 and $25; 
open.to all. In second class, $120, $60, $39, and $15 if seven start. In 
third class, $50, $25 and $10. Entries, schooner Oriole sailing as 57 
tons on rig allowance, cutter Alarm 37 tons; sloop Coquette of Ham- 
ilton, 17 tons; sloop Cygnet, 34 tons; cutter Aileen, 32 tons, and cutter 
Verve, 10 tons. Second class, sloops Emma, Katie Gray and Gracie. 
Third class, including sloops and luggers, Fiona, Meteor, Trixie, 
yawl, Curlew, John A., Mystery, Jambouree, Mischief and Iva. 
Course for first class 40 miles; same as day before. For second class 
same, omitting Nuncio buoy, 3) miles. For third class, three times 
round Toronto Bay. After the vicissitudes of calms and variable airs 
Aileen came out with a lead among the large boats, with Cygnet a 
fair second. The cutter rounded the outer lake mark first, Cygnet 
next, and cutter Verve third. Then it became a drift anda question 
of fluke to Scarboro mark, after which it fell dead calm, and the 
yachts drifted home after dark, no race pos been made. The 
second class had no’better luck, but the little fellows in the harbor 
got their winnings, Fiona taking $5), Meteor $25 and Trixie $10. 





TORONTO Y. C.—SEPT. 9. 


HE first regular match of this enterprising club was sailed t. 
9, with a fine fleet of competitors and a moderate wind. Pied 
class over 12 tons, second over 7 tons, and third under 7 tons. 
Cries Gipsmed $u0es 2 sond, $50 third $25. ‘Second class, Cos- 
cu; : second, $50; le : ¢ '08- 
ve CU) yo $50 if a Toronto yacht wins, otherwise $50 only ; second, 
and ; $50. Third $20, $10 and $5. Wind, a good breeze 
from southeast. Catamaran P! m gave up after a short trial in 
the sea, and Coral, 17-ton sloop, R. Carmichadl. gave -, after a gal- 
lant pounding thesea the wind rolled in. 
Aileen, Cygnet and Verve went d, as usual, to the Mimico 
buoy on a close haul. . It was then a six-mil 
and the cutters put in their work, the 10-ton Verve beating the. 
. in these six miles, and the uette is 


oe 
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quette'2:19 and Coral at 2:32, giving up soon after. On the beat it 
was the same old story over again; Aileen soaked out ‘on the weather 
of all hands and eased around the lake buoy just before the wind 
fell off, at 3:08, Cygnet 8:16, Verve 3:24and Coquette 3:37. Aileen 
took a light air in to the Exhibition wharf and trimmed toa beam 
wind through the gap to finish bff the club house at 3:54, Cygnet 4:07, 
Verve 4:1244 and Coquette 4:18. Cygnet was unfortunate on this 
stretch in being left for several minutes becalmed between two 
winds, but this was in part made up by catching it quite strong on 
the last of the run in, which, coupled with her greater speed down 
wind than Aileen, materially reduced the latter’s lead at the close. 


Summary as under: 






Finish. Actual. Corrected. 

TIE, dens ch ab. didn shdeey Sih olde tas athe 4 46 00 6 00 00 5 41 30 
pNP 4 29 15 5 49 15 5 48 22 
Coquette. . 4 4245 6 02 45 5 48 41 
30 5 50 00 5 50 00 


DUI a iho ncatces ae cake see ae 
erve therefore wins on time and takes the $% 


a solace of $100 and champion flag. Aileen takés $50 and Coquette 


In second class Emma took the lead and was never headed, though 
Katie Gray sailing with a raw crew, we believe, pressed her closely. 
Summary as follows: Emma being a Kingston yacht, taking $50 
without the Cosgrove cup, Katie Gray $30, and Gracie $15. Time of 
race for Emma 4:11:00; for Katie Gray, 4:13:39; for Gracie 5:18:55,and 
for Gypsy 5:04:00. Among the small fry, sixteen started, the four 
winner: being Meteor, Com noJore’s cup an‘! $5), 10 3:09:3); Fiona, 
$2), in 3:10:45; Tory, $10, in 3:14:00 and Trixie, $5, in 3:20:00, 


challenge cup, and 


HULL YACHT CLUB.—The second club championship match was 
sailed off Hull last Saturday, in a light breeze with calms and fog 
No first or second class boats appeared. The rest were sent off to a 
flying start in a puff from the northeast, which soon died away. 
leaving the fog to shut down. After an hour’s drifting, a breeze 
from tne east sent the racers around the rest of the course. 
Courses for third and fourth class, seven miles; for the rest, six 
miles. Judges, T. F. Patterson, Peleg Aborn and J. H. Conant. Amy 
and Sea Mew take championship in their classes, this being their 
second score. The other classes are not decided. Janet protested 











measurement of Wildfire. Sum nary: 
THIRD CLASS. 
Ft. In. Actual. Corrected. 
Allie, A. SB. Wastde n.d. .ccccgesiccccecs 22 05 3 22 26 3 07 51 
D. Crockett, H. Putmam....... .......- 21 06 Not taken. 
FOURTH CLASS. 
Amy, B. W. Baxter......... 6-0-0. eeeeees 21 06 2 92 17 1 56 47 
TEE, Jo We, I oes aac csee Tes ods dee 20 06 2 33 40 2 07 17 
Wave Crest, E. B. Rogers 20 05 2 34 12 2 07 44 
Niobe, A. J. Clark......... 20 06 2 39 45 2 13 22 
Joker, George Coffin.... ..........22-+6+ 20 08 2 47 2% 2 21 12 
FIFTH CLASS. 
Wildfire, H. A. Keith.................... 18 01 2 03 06 1 38 14 
Janet, W. L. Phinuey........ <:..... 18 11 2 02 28 1 38 26 
Sheerwater, W. M. Merrill...... 18 09 2 07 08 1 42 51 
Water Witch, S.G King.. 19 06 2 11 31 1 48 01 
Druid, W. P. Fowle..:......... 19 09 2 25 53 2 02 37 
Corsair, W. TH. Milis..........cnceseee ..18 11 Not taken. 
BR GEE, POOP... cece cesccessecets 19 06 Not taken. 
SIXTH CLASS. 
Sea Mew, G. R. Howe................- 17 2 O1 28 1 35 34 
Gretchen, E. P. Sharp...............00-. 17 01 2 01 1 35 34 
Idlewild, H. N. Curtis. . 17 03 2 16 58 1 51 14 
2 32 40 2 06 45 


Cricket, W. A. Cary 


LILLIE—HERA.—The second match between these two Boston 
sloops was started Saturday, Sept. 2, but owing to lack of wind it was 
not finished in the time prescribed, and was re-sailed Monday, 
Sept. 4. Course from judges’ boat off Marblehead Rock, leaving 
Half Rock to port, tastern Point hagg to starboard, arouud outer 
Pig Rocks buoy and return, 27 miles. Wind was light frora the S. and 
W. Hera went to the fore, and at Half Rock had over 9 minutes to 
her good, but on the run to Eastern Point Lillie closed _up consider- 
ably. Onthereturn Hera gained 34% minutes to Half Rock, and in- 
creased it by a minute to Pig Rocks, finishing at the judges 5m. 30s. 
ahead of Lillie. We hear the owners of the latter were not satisfied 
with the weather, which was rather fitful, and are anxious for an- 
other trial. The two boats may be considered about even, and 


victory will rest with the one worked to the best advantage or iucky 
in the way of flukes. 
hands on the result. 


Hera wins $1,000, and much money changed 
Hera is off on a two weeks’ cruise at present. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


HALIFAX REGATTA.—A match for the Mayor’s Cup and a 3-ton 


sweepstakes were among the features of the recent great aquatic 


gathering in Halifax Harbor, N. S., Sept. 6. In both classes cutters 


. strangely enough, both of them built for the Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. C. Sumichrast,*under his personal supervision. The race 
was started at sharp 2 P. M., the Oi-Kaze, cutter, Phantom and Isa- 
bel, sloops, started. Poy che cutter, arid ‘Esme, sloop, were entered, 
but did not start. Wind light from E. N. E., shifting soon after start 
to S. Owing to the falling of the wind the officer of the day, F. Ham- 
ilton, Esq., stopped both this and the 3-tonners sweepstakes race at 
the first round. In the 3-tonners match, which was started at the 
same time as the large race, all entered started. Velenar, down to 
leeward, was the first to see change of wind and hauled in bowsprit 
spinaker, s' in to new Railway Wharf and tacked to starboard, 
weathering out on one tack past Lunatie Asylum flagboat, and keep- 
ing her lead to the end. .Miranda carried away peak halliard, and 
was delayed for a short time, but worked up to second place at the 
island, only to be passed on the run in to Commodore by the smart 
Mariquita. Mascot, hampered by avery late start, could never re- 
trieve herself. In the larger class, Oi-Kaze, sailing better than she 
has done this season, went away from her rivals and led handsomely 
all round the course. She was sailed by Mr. G. C. 8. Handcock, in 
the absence of her owner. Phantom sailec a game race, and well 
deserved her second prize. The finish was as follows: 

; tg Cup Race—Oi-Kaze, 4:12:32; Phantom, 4:18:51, Isabel, 


won, an 


O1-Kaze wins Mayor’s Cup by 2min. 9sec. Phantom, second prize. 

Three-tonner’s Sweepstake Race—Velenar, cutter, 6:38:45; Mari- 
quita, yawl, 3:40:25; Miranda, sloop, 3:41:30; Mascot, sloop, 3:48. 

Velenar wins first prize by 18sec.; Mariquita wins second prize, 
saving her stake. 


NEW YORK CANOE CLUB.—The race for the challenge cup takes 
place Sept. 16, at 3 P. M., over a five-mile course off New Brighton, 
8. I., the — holder, C. P. Oudin in the Tramp, having been 
challenged by Wm. Whitlock in the Ripple. The club will also hold 
a regatta nena, Sept. 23, off the boat house, Staten Island. Six 
races, open to all canoeists, commencing at 3 P.M. Junior and 
senior paddling of class 2 canoes; same for class3 canoes, and junior 
and senivr sailing races for classes 2 and 8. Fifth race will be open 
to all classes, 4% mile sail and 44 mile paddle. Sixth race for tan- 
dems. All paddling races one mile. Sailing races 24 and 3 miles. 
A steamer goes over the course. Tickets 50 cents, A. C. A: rules to 
govern. A junior is one who has never taken a prize in the class, 
No entrance fee. One prize to each race. Entries to W. P. Stephens, 
secretary, P. O. West New Brighton, 8S. I., or to the club house. 


QUINCY YACHT CLUB.—The club sailed its match this year, 
ptember 4, in a light southerly breeze, over a six-mile course, with 
the following result: 
Ft. In. Actual. Corrected. 
ENO SG cirsdenenticesecoud 21 06 1 49 34 1 2 56 
MONET, GUT OMEN Wicseneccxe sovcenteces 20 05 1 50 43 1 28 00 
Nautiiis, Ti. Mi. Pawo. ........ 2.22.00 oe 18 01 1 58 25 1 28 02 
Myrtle, PIONS - . cdndins Kckanaeceasde 19 06 1 57 42 1 28 59 
WENOO, FE A; BOM. ain nedccnceevcess 18 02 1 59 57 1 29 40 
Diadem, L. Haywood..................+. 18 07 Not taken. 


SPEED OF YACHTS.—We have many a time heard of smart pas- 
sages and extraordinary fast sailing, but, according to the Scotsman of 
Monday last, the Forth Y. C. yacht Evadne must be awarded the 

lm of being “the best on record; for at the Aberdeen regatta, 

eld on the 17th inst., she is credited with the following: “*The Evadne 
covered the 21 miles in about 53 minutes, or one mile in 244 minutes.” 
Not bad for a 10-tonner sailed by her owner, Mr. J. B. Sandilands, 
and “Jimmie.” It is hardly necessary to add that the Evadne. took 
the first prize.—London Yachting Gazette. 


BATTERY BOATMEN.—The annual race among the Whitehall 
working boats of the Battery was sailed last Sunday over aseven mile 
course to windward and back off Battery Park. Four 19ft. boats 
entered and sailed under spritsails, with acrew of two each. Prize, 

old medal, value, $100, presented by Richard Ganley. Woy by the 
McGirk, sailed by Ed. Ring and John Delaney. Time, 3:13:38. Rich- 
ard K. Fox acted as judge. 

FROM LAKE GEORGE TO FLORIDA.—Canoe Islands, Lake 
George, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1882.—Dr. Neide and Capt. S. D. Kendall, m 
their canoes, Aurora and Solid Comfort, reache 
September 6. Head winds and head currents have troubled them. 
They expect to reach Buffalo about Septemb:r 20, and Cincinnati, 
via Lake Erie, Cleveland and Portsmouth and Ohio River, about 
October 20.—N. H. B. 


Canajoharie, N. Y., | 
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GENEVA LAKE, WIS., REGATTA.—In the races Sept. 3, the 
Geneva took first money, $75, time, 2:56:48; Ethel second money, $45, 
time, 2:56:48; Whisper third money, $35, time, 3:83:16, Second class— 
Conita took first money, $50, time, 3:28:38; Zouave, second, $25, time, 
8:21:40. J.S. Rumsey’s Nettie carried away the Ethel’s forestay 
with her topping lift. The Nettie also capsized off Forest Gle park. 

The Agamemnon parted halyards at the beginning of the race and 
had to withdraw. Delafield Sturgess’s yacht Sweetheart upset at her 
pier early this morning. 

MOSQUITO FLEET.—The second race for small boats off City 
Poiut, South Boston, was sailed September 7, over a five-mile course. 
Start from an anchor. Wind variable. Judges, J. Bertram, John 
Jones and J. Bullard Daphne, H. L. Roberts, 14ft., beat Lizzie, H. 
M. McDonough, 13ft 3in.; corrected times, 1:12:35 and 1:17:20. In 
second class Herald, C. B. Smith, 11ft. 1lin., beat: Egeria, W. Condon; 
Trinket, W. H. Buckley; Clyde, J. D, Page; and Mascot, F. O. Whit- 
a corrected time of winner, 1:10:17; second, 1:16:09; third, 
1:16:81. 

CANOE PHOTOS.—For excellent photos of the recent canoe meet 
at Lake George, send to S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, New York. 
They show all the different styles of boats present, the camps and 
canoe islands, the races and the officers; or address him for circular. 

BRENDA.—Mr. Jas. Little, Eastern Y.C., has sold the schooner 
Brenda to Mr. W. J. Talbot. She is Harrington built, and an excel- 
lent boat of her kind. Over all, 68ft. 5in.; load line, 61ft. 2in.; beam, 
18ft.; draft without board, 5ft. 4in. 

CHICAGO Y. C.- In the races sailed Sept. 9, over a 16-mile course, 
sloop Cora beat the new Wasp, Capt. Prindiville, by 2m. 29s, In sec- 
ond —_ Nameless beat’ the Burxe; in third class Zephyr beat the 
Ariel. 

AMERICA CUP.—The American Challenge Cupseems likely to be 

roductive of a deal of penmanship. The Forest AND STREAM has, 

owever, hit the right nail on the head.—London Yachting Gazette. 

AMERICA.—This schooner with General Butler on board was off 
Quebec Sept. 4, then proceeded to Montreal, and is now on her pas- 
sage home to Boston. 

TYPE IN SCHOONERS.—The continuation of this article is laid 
over till next week. 

SOUTH BOSTON YACHT CLUB—Has now 165 members and $500 +” 
in the treasury. / 





aAnswer§ ta Correspondents. 
as # 


J. L. M., Baltimore, Md.—Noticed your account of ‘‘The Scientific 
| Angler,”’ published by Bemrose & Sons, London, in August 31 issue. 
Please let me know the price. Ans. As stated in notice, the price 
was not given tu us. 

MaRINE Guus, New Bedford, Mass.—A good marine glue can be 
| made by taking twelve parts of coal tar toone part of India-rubber. 
Heat the mixture gently, taking care not to burn it, and when well- 
mixed add twenty parts of powdered shellac. Stir well and drop in 
cakes to cool upon a slab of iron or stone. When required for use 
heat the cakes to 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 

J. H., Bridgeport, Conn.—Can you give me any information con- 
cerning Greenwood Lake? I want to get three or fourdays’ fishing 
(bass), and think of no place quite as convenient. Whose house is 
best located there, who is a good man for putting you on the ground, 
etc., etc., and is this month or October the best season at the lake? 
Ans. Both months are good. There are good hotels all along the 
| lake. We think that the largest fish are taken at the lower end of the 
lake. You might stop off at Cooper’s Station and try it there. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

A. T. wants board in farmhouse among hills, $5 per week, withi 
seventy-five miles of New York. 

H. B. wants a Pennsylvania hunting ground where he can find deer, 
| bears and turkeys. 








SarisFiep.—Hancock, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
| Inclosed please find money order to balance account for advertising. 
I am very well satisfied with the same, as I have had more than 
I could do to keep up with my orders. The bass fishing here is good 
and has been for two months.—E. M. Epwarps. 










“Highest Quality” 


Spring Steel English Hand-Made 
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HOOKS. 
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Bass Needle Eye 
American Trout, Marked. . 
Carlisle, marked...........-. Br Sees verts ad Pucates Pea 
Aberdeen, marked.... 
Sneck Kendall, marked 
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FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


DISCOUNT 
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IN 


48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHAS, J. GODFREY, 


7 Warren St., New York. 


fore end, pistol grip, engraved, chec’ 


No, 410,—fine Damascus barrels, top snap ¢ 
& Edges eae categ A pm 
sportsmen’s sundries, 


Deeley 


Pe en ean 









THE HOLLIS GUN. 
I. EXollis & Sons, Makers. 


No. 398.—Leminated barrels, top snap action, bar locks, rebourdin, 
pistol grip engraved, checkered grip and fore end. 10 and 12-gauge, $33. 
‘0. 402,—Damascus barrels, top snap action, bar locks, rebound ng hammers, 
ered grip and fore 2nd, horn butt, p’ 
Sie cease 
, © € 
ag makers: W. Hs Scott & 
Goods sent C. O. 


and left barrel 


red, 10 and 12 gaug 
percussion 


. D., 






‘FISHING TACKLE. 


GINS, Riles, Revolvers, 


horn butt plate, engraved, left 
Bland & Son, CG. Bonebill and S, Buckley 
receipt of $5 to cover express 


| Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


‘THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 








a 
5 6 |7&e. MABIE, TODD & BARD. 
Boa See ad ade ; 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
86 | .86| .86 Send for Price-List. 
ass | |. |..°... | Ourk Goops are Soup sy First Crass DEALERS 
1.30 | 1.30 
.86 86 | .86 . : P 
86 86 | .86 
72 72 72 F 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 168. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ="TTRBROOK STEEL PEN 
Wosks, Camden, N. J 26 Johe St. New Varin 


IMPORTER OF 


&e, &ec. 






Speen, large head strikers, extension rib, double bolt, through lumps, patent fore end, high, well filed rib 

1 percussion fence, large head strikers, extension rib, double bolt, through lumps, Deeley & Edges’ patent 
ehoke-bo e, $46.00. ro 

fence double bolt, extension rib, triplex wedge (or bite in extension rib) 


barrel choke-bo: 10 and 


00. 
&Co. English and a 


charges. 





















































































' MELBOURNE, AUST 


or this class of goods has for many years 


NEW OFF-HAND 








f Sound Doctrine for the Sick. It would be as 
e wise to attempt to regulate a chronometer with a 
pick-axe and sledge hammer, as it is to assail the 
obstructed and constipated bowels with abrading 
purgatives. That genial and healthful laxative, 
TARRANT’S APERIENT, which relieves and tones the 


of body, in cases of chronic constipation. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836), 


First Premium at World’s Fair at New York, and 
Centennial Exhibition. 








JOHN KRIDER, 
N.E. Cor. Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Fishing Tackle, Rods, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Flies, 
Leaders, Snoods, on Bait, Fly Hooks, 
te., Ete. 

(Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 
Also “ Krider's *’ Celebrated Center Enamel 
Split and Glued Bamboo Rods. 

Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins in Great Varieties. 
Taxidermy in all its branches. 

Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. 
Repairing of all kinds. 





OWIE KNIVES, SPRING BACK KNIVES, 

Stilettos, Sportmen’s Knives, Razors, Scissors, 
and cutlery of every description at CHARLES L. 
RITZMANN'’S, 948 Broadway, New York City. 





The Art of Photography 
Complete without a Teacher. 


From $6.00 up; send 10c. for Circu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


AUGUST IERZOG, 36 John 8t., N. ¥* 
Manuf’r of Photo. Instruments. 













a pinged POCKET MAP OF MOOSEHEAD 
Lake and the North Maine Wilderness, a valu- 


able companion for the 5 eo pom hunter and 
Soniherinee, Lately contaneed: and revised, and now 


N 
ts. CHARLES A, J. FAR- 
Esiaaker a S 
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Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: ‘At Melbourne t Hent 

opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exhibitor in the wana tae Saar cake oF oe 

uerors over every other maker. Their —— award comes to them from a country whose reputation 

a. * en above all others.” . Nore,—In those made under the improved patent since July, 1882, the nut “F” is dene away with, 
ney haye been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest tes 

; ba en a 1 , st § years s 4 $ t, and have 

won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney In offering the Climax Cleaner to the sporting fraternity, we think we can substantiate the claim 


Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKE i i . i i iz: 
“Forest and Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly see baer oe. te i.” the | made, that it is the most practical gun cleaner ever invented, by the following reasons, viz: 


Show Booey CHAMBERS ST., N. ¥. PARKER BROS., Mer iden, Conn. 





»} TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle | 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for accuracy. con- | 
ver.ience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue \ 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. | 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





alimentary canal at the same time, is the safest | 
and surest means of superinducing a regular habit | 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








B. F. is : 
Tatas ae Climax Gun Cleaner. 


Manufacturers of o°..-E 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS,|_ SSS SS 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


ee en to nae more room in our facto a = 
to meet the increasing demand, We have received the highest award a: ; _.._ iiterrerrrmrpaat PLETE EE PELLLOOOPPOELED = a 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior sane pak ier tenieras” oo ay esseememmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmy OAL 


The Parker Gun. 


FFF a TL LRIIO LTE LER L 


WEN ear 
ry and greater facilities for manufacturing our goods wi 


WS rrr mE MAMAS 





RALIA, 1 


and the rubbers are enlarged or reduced by simply turning the rod by the hand. 


ist. It is made in three joints, like a common cleaning rod, and therefore is portable. 

2d. Its — adaptability to its work in cleaning a gun that has been shot once, or one that has 
been used all day. 

3d. The ease with which it can be adjusted to fit the barrels, loose or tight. 

4th. ‘the price, which is no more than that of a common cleaning rod. 


Price $1.50. Postage Paid. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. IN ORDERING GIVE CALIBRE OF GUN. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
For sale by Gun Dealers, or address 


oc mmm | UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE C0., Lowell, Mass. 


“WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 


AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. | cS. EE. WiLEINSON. 
For Hunting and Terget Practice at all ranges, | T Tn , 8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y,! 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 




















—OR A— 


| LARK ON THE WATER. 


(From the Detroit Free Press.) ! 
| Over 100 pages, profusely illustrated with cuts 
and maps. Sent on receipt of ten three-cent post- 
age stamps. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Square, N. Y. 


THE GREAT SINGLE BREECH-LOADHER. 


\ 

A CANOE TRIP | 

Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of- charge. 














| 
| 


| 
| “1.4tE EIKELD.,” 10 and 12-Gauge. 


_ This gun, which from its wonderful adaptation to all kinds of field shooting we have named ‘‘The Field,”’ leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 
a single breech-loader. It is really the only single breech-loader worth having. It has Scott top lever, pistol grip, rebounding lock, and patent fore end, and 
is beautifully finshed. For strength, convenience, penetrati:n, and in fact for all practical purposes it is just as good as the best double-barrel =. 
We'have sold the bulk of ail the single breech-loading guns used in this country for the past four years. The reason is that the top lever action as combined 
with other features in the ‘‘Field” gun is the only correct one, and other single guns are successfully sold only as they resemble ours. Persons with ordinary 
prudence will not hesitate long as to which to choose, particularly as the “Field” gun costs but a trifle any way, and no more than the imitations. Address 


P. O. Box, 1114. H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street. New York. 


J. & W. TOLLEY BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUNS, 


WITH HAMMERS OUT OF THE LINE OF SIGHT. 
KO 





ovGeH0.S¢ 





‘ OF mM. sess 25002000 0ys8 120.46 | For the sums named the guns can be placed on the cars in New 
ee #19738 ¢10-bores extra. ...$10.80 York ajl paid in eight weeks from order reaching us. A comparison of 
“Challomme’® 6 |. so.j. cine sastnsccectcckesccmrecegeccotss bese 167.40 : ae ices, with those in the gun swres for really fine 
Prerepen a irccuevsnosese «dies om ie DERMIS: aces 0c eke of 198.10 English guns of first-rate q will result in your ordering direct 


TERMS: A draft in full with the order. . from the manufactory. 
4% NO AGENTS. IMPORT DIRECT FROM 


: : : aca * : 
Pioneer Works, Birmingliam. Eng.. and also No. 1 Conduit St., Regent St ,W , London. 


FROM REGENT 


a” 





















' FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Fisherman Attention! 


I wish to call your attention to my hand-made all 
Lancewood 


Combination Rods, 


seven pieces, making two distinct rods for bait 








or fly 
’ Trout, $10. Bass, $12. 

FRED. D. DIVINE, 182 Genesee st., Utica, N. Y. 
Send stamp for descriptive list. 


REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





NO RUBBERS NEEDED. 
TITTLES’ LEATHER LIFE. 


Softens the hardest leather and makes your boots 
waterproof. adding one-third to their wearing 
sepecty No sportsman should be without it. 

per dozen 4-0z. bottles, sent C. O. D. to any 
address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 
is fully oe by ForeEsT AND STREAM. 


§ ROWN, SoLEe AGENT, 
125 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


Strong Cartridge Co.. AMERICAN PAT... PORTABLE HOUSE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| 





—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Oannon, &c. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by any in the coun- ; 
try. Our Cannon is an eately new thing, and the 
most complete Yacht Cannon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


MANN’S | 
Trolling Spoons. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








eo 





suitable for trolling 


varieties manufactured. 
for all kinds of fish that will ake an artificial bait. 

Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for tsking fish ever offered to 
the public. 


Three sizes made—No 


8 


bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five pounds weight; No 21 for 
large fish; No/'22 excellent for deep-water fishing. | 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 

Sold wholesale and retail by the principal dealers 
in fishing tackle. 

If not to be found readily, the manufacturers 
will send by mail or express at ONE DOLLAR each. 


JOHN H. MANN & CO0., 


SYRACISE, N.Y. 


\AMP LIFE IN THE WILDEKNESS.—SECOND 
edition now ready. This story describes the 
rip of a party of Boston gentlemen to the Richard- 
on-Kangeley .akes. It treats of ‘‘ camp life,’’ in 
doors and out is amusing, iustructive and interest- 
ing: 224 pages, 12 illustrations. Price 25cents. By 
nail, pone. 30 cents. CHARLKS A, J. FARRAR, 
amaica Plain, Mae 








Baa NEW FIRE CLAY FURNACE GEN- 
erates pure, warm air. moist from outside 
atmosphere. uiring no water, 
opens the pores, strengthens the lungs. 


With steam we breathe the same air one's | 


ventilation. Hot iron burns the air, closing one’s 
pores with sulphurous smells, causing vertigo. 

BRYAN’S burns wood or coal. Economical, bet- 
ter, cheaper, lasts longer, ‘‘fully guaranteed.” 


OFFICE, No. 62 Liberty street. | 
1 


ships, Churches, Hotels, Dwell 
Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for 
cost, within the means of all. 


| 


“disinfects,” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Corona, Queens Oo., N. Y. 


EARL LEE, Manager. 





SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 
Two persons can putit up in one hour. No Nails or Screws required. 


Price #60. With two Cots and Table, $5 extra. 


This Com 


ny manufacture, for portable and permanent use, De 
7 lings, Schools, Bosting, 


ts for Railroads, Sheds for Steam 
Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
sections of country and climates, at moderate 


arm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 


For further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 


31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 





THIS CUT 


Inadequately describes my 


SHOOTING SUIT 


of drab duck, made with linen thread. 


GAME POCKET 


full size of skirt, with net exten- 
sion, ventilating bottom, with 
outside and inside en- 
trances thereto. 
Six other large and two 
small pockets. 


Four pockets in pants. 


TT RE ee arce $4.00 ' 
PRM iivacciveoetxiasd 2.00 § 
PMT cance notes hua) $2.00 | 
VOM abavexicecesecsusst $1.00 § 


Sent free on receipt of price, 
Money refunded if not suited, 
For fuller information enclose 
stamp and mention this paper. 


GEO. C. HENNING, 
410 Seventh st., Washington City. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 
A. SAKS & CO., Richmond, Va. 
JOS. POLOCK, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDWARD B. CONWAY, 








i'TAXIDEHRMIsST 


No. 55 Carmine Street, N. Y. 
[Established 1830. | Pet Animals Stuffed. 


| Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoéing, 
Snow-shoeing, etc. Théy are 
easy to the feet and very dur- 
able. Made to order iu a vari- 
ety of styles; and war- 
ranted the = talon ot 
8. HUTCH- 
Brapruxp & 







INGS, Dover, N.H P. O. Box 268. 
ANTHONY. Boston Agents. 


|Smith’s Patent 7-Shot Revolvers 


For $3.50. Everyone Warranted. 
FLOBERT RIFLES FOR 85.00 
For parlor practice and killing smali game, 


BOXING GLOVES, 


$2.50 per set of 4 Gloves, 





, | Also Guns, Pistols, Fishing Tackle and Sporting 


| Goods of every description at lowest prices. 


E. G, KOENIG, 
875 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
end Stamp for 36-page Mlustrated Catalogne, 


The Hunting Sight 


| LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 


Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
circular containing full description. Ad- 














dress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


f. 





Clearance Sale—-Twenty Per Cent. Reduction. 


In order to reduce our stock as much as possible before removing to our new warerooms, we offer for sale our entire stock of Guns, 


Rifles, Revolvers, Shooting Suits, Leggins, Hunting Boots and Shoe+, Paper and Metal Shells, Rim and Central Fire Rifle and Pistol 


Cartridges. Glass Balls and Glass Ball Traps, Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Traps and Clay Pigeons, as well as a full line of Fishing Tackle in 


every variety, including Split Bamboo Rods by the best makers, Fine Reels, Oiled Silk Tapered Lines, Hooks in every variety, &c., all at 


Twenty Per Cent. Reduction. 


This stock of Guns is the largest and finest in this country, and embraces + 


52 Westley Richards Hammerless Guns. 
14 Westley Richards guns with hammers. 
5 W. W. Greener Hammerless Guns. 
22 W. W. Greener guns with hammers. 
28 W. & C. Sectt & Son’s (5 Premier Quality). 


4 James Purdey’s, in cases, with implements 
complete. 
1 J. D. Dougall. 12-gauge, 3lin., 84Ibs. 
4 E. M. Reilly & Co. : 
1 Chas. Lancaster hammerless, single-barrel, 
8-gauge. } 
9 Williams & Powell (with hammers). | 
5 P. Webley & Sons. 
1 I. Hollis & Son, very fine, 12-gauge, 30in., 
_ Shlbs. 
28 J. P. Clabrough & Bro. 
35 C. G. Bonehill. 


150 cheaper grades, English make, marked 
Wm. Moore, Wm, Arden, and ranging in 
price from $21.00 to $45.00. } 


4 Double breech-loading guns, one barrel | 
Ie pause shot and one barrel .50 caliber | 
rifle. | 


| 


Also the following American made guns. 


55 Parker Bros. (some with the new top lever.) 
13 Colt. 
9 E. Remington & Scns. 


2 Nichols & Lefevre, one 10-gauge, 30in., and 
one 10-gauge, 32in., 9$lbs. 


1 Baker three-barreled gun, 10-gauge, shot 
barrels, .44 caliber rifle. 


1 Harrington & Richardson hammerless, 12- 
gauge, 84lbs. 

45 Single breech-loading guns, made by Stev- 
ens, Rupertus, Remington, Forehand & 
Wadsworth and American Arms Co.’s 
semi-hammerless. 


155 Single and double muzzle-loading guns, 
some very fine. 


Twenty Per Cent. 


Also the following rifles, 


34 Winchester repeating rifles, .38, .44, .45 and | 


.50 express. 

9 Marlin repeating rifles. .40 and .45 Govern- 
ment. 

3 E. Kemington & Son’s magazine rifles, 
using .45 caliber Government cartridges. 

1 Hotchkiss repeating rifle, using .45 caliber 
Government cartridge, 

3 Evans’ repeating rifles, .44 caliber. 

4.E. Remington & Son’s long-range Creed- | 
moor rifles, Hepburn model. 

1 Sharps’ Jong-range Creedmoor rifle, Borch- | 
ardt patent. | 

5 E. Remington & Son’s mid-range rifles, .40 
caliber. 

9 E. Remington & Son’s sporting and hunt- 
ing rifles, heavy model. } 


8 B. Remington & Son’s target and gallery | 
rifles, light model. 


HOW TO ORDER. THESE GOODS. 


Send stamp for our catalogue and price list, select such goods as you want, deduct twenty per cent., add fifty cents to cover cost of boxing, and send New York Exchange or 
Post Office money order. If the goods are not satisfactory, we will on return of them to us in good condition, without delay, refund the money less express charges. . In sending for 
catalogue pleasc state the kind of goods you desire to purchase, as we have three catalogues. No. 1 is devoted to breech and muzzie-loading guns, rifles, revolvers, ammunition, &. 
No. 2 is devoted exclusively to Westley Richards hammerless guns. No. 3 is devoted to fishing tackle. We advise all to order as soon as possible before te assortments are broken. 


~ 


Ballard hunting, sporting and target rifies, 


Stevens gallery and sporting rifles, ,22 and 
.82 caliber, 
2 Phosnix rifles, ,44 caliber, one rim fire and 
one central fire, 
29 Flobert or saloon rifles, some very fine, 
with set triggers. 


| Also Breech and Muzzlu-Loading Implements 
in every variety. Gun and Rifle Cases 
and Covers, Metal and Paper Shells, 
Wads, Hunting.Coats, Vests, Pants, Leg- 
gins, Hats, Caps, Smith & Wesson, Colts, 
and all other styles of Revolvers. Hol- 
sters, Belts, Gallery Targets, Hunting 
Knives, Kennel Goods, Boxing Gloves, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Quoits, Billies, 
Chamois’ Gun Covers, Game Bags, Duck 
and Turkey Calls, Pocket Flasks, Tents, 
Camp Axes, Waterbury Watches, Ham- 
mocks, Lawn Tennis Goods, &c. &c., all at 


~ 


Reduction. 


O’NEIL & CO, 
‘68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















































BLOCK SAFETY HAMMERLESS, With Crystal Apertares. 


MELBOURNE, SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL AND FIRST ORDER OF MERIT. 
before the sporting public, our opinion, formed sixteen months since, remains unchanged, 


general favorite in the future. As far as we are personally concerned we like the prin- 
ciple so much that we have adopted the system.” 


Captain Bocarpus.—‘‘As evidence of the durability of your guns, I have shot one gun over 
50,000 times. I used your triplex action in my two recent matches with Mr. Pennel, 
winning boih times; also in my match with Captain Shelley, at which time I scored 84, 
the highest score on record; and in the international match with Aubrey Coventry, Esq., 
for £1,000, which I won, killing 70 out of 100—all 30 yards rise.” 


THE Field says:—“The match will be handed down as one of the most exciting contests ever 
witnessed.” . 


“GREAT PIGEON Matou.—Captain Bogardus, in his recent match with Mr. Rimmel, of Eng- 
land, used his new W. & C. Scott & Son’s**Block safety” Hammerless, and 
killed 99 out of 100—30 yards rise.”—Forest and Stream, New York. 


C. M. Starx.—“The Scott Hammerless .is the very best shooting gun I ever owned or have 
seen shot both for closeness and penetration.” 


Latest VICTORY FOR THE ScoTT HAMMERLESS.—Match between Mr. Chas. Mucalaster, of 


1876—PHILADELPHIA, MEDAI, AND DIPLOMA. 1878—PARIS, SILVER MEDAL. 
1879—-SYDNEY, FIRST, AND HIGHLY COMMENDED FOR MANUFACTURE. 1881— 


CoGSWELL AND HARRISON, 142 New Bond Street and Strand, London.—‘‘After. careful con- 
sideration of the merits or otherwise of the various systems of Hammerless Guns now 


that the principle of your top lever gun with the safety tumbler-block has many ad- 
vantages over any other gun we know of at present; we consider with the extreme safety 
secured, together with the sound principle on which the gun is formed, will make it a 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


WiILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. 


The only Hammerless showing position of hammers ata glance. The only Hammerless having fixed firing pins, thus preventing 


smoke and dirt entering the lock. In others the aperture through breech to lock is open, the hammer and striker being one piece. 












- (urn, 14, 1888. 














AGENTS FOR 


Absolute Safety! 


Patent Block Safety Lock. 


EA 
‘Achaea This gun is always safe from any accidental dis- 


charge. In opening the gun for loading, the block 
safety A, interposes between hammer B and 
striker E, which is only removed when the trigger 
is pulled. Tne drawing is intended to show the 
hammer as accidentally aischarged, other than 
ty. 

Lonnon Field, Nov. 1st, 1879.—‘“‘The principle accords with our ideas of what is wanted to 
make the hammerless gun safe.” 

Land and Water, Nov. 10th, 1879.—“‘The great improvement lies in the New Tumbler Safety 
Block; this being worked by the triggers only, supposing the hammer from any cause 
should fall, without the trigger being pulied, the projection on the hammer 
falls into the Safety Bioek, and so prevents anexplosion. The gun is on the favorite 
top lever action, and the cocking arrangement is exceedingly simpJe and smooth-working.” 

Rev. W. J. RatnsrorD, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 2d, 1879.—“I have used many guns, by many 
makers, and certainly your New Premier Hammerless is the hardest hitter I have put to 
my shoulder.” 

Capt. BoGARDUS says:—“‘No gun can excel mine in shooting. The. Block Safety is perfect.” 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL PIGEON SHOOTING. Monaco, Feb. 18, 1882.—Grand Prix du Casino, 
80 competitors, comprising the best shots in the world. ~ Guidicini (the most noted 
shot in Italy), won the 8,000 frs. prize with a pigeon gun by W. & C. Scott & Son. 


W. & C. Scott & Son’s 

















SOMETHIN G INE: VW !: 





The Pieper “Diana” Gun. 


This is the only gun of European manufacture made entirely by machinery. The system is entirely new, and 
actual tests have shown that for accuracy and strength it has no superior. 

The reinforce lumps and bolt loop are of one piece of wrought steel, The tubes are finished to gauge and are put 
together without heat so that they are perfectly straight and always shoot to center. This is only found m very high cost 
guns made on the ordinary system, as the best barrel filers are necessary. The locks are finely finished and of the best 
steel, and all the joints are closely fitted; all the parts are interchangable. 5 

A public trial was made in Cleve, Prussia, in August, 1881, to which the best continental makers sent their —— 
. The trial was for closeness and penetration. 4 is excellent, 3 is good, 2is fair, 1 ordinary. The gun 0 

r. Roedel, of Prague, was made on the Pieper system. The result was as follows: 











he S0yds.  45yds. ds. Total. ds.  45yds.  60yds. Total. 
Size of shot..240°8 2468 ores Size of shot..2 4 6 8 2268 As = 
H. Pieper, Liege............... 844 4448 4444-45 ~ A. Jannsen, Iiege. ....../..... 2233 4433 1380 o 
el, Beer ee 3838 4444 383844-4 Beermann, Munster...... .... S212 4494 3282-8 
W.W.Greener, Birmingham...4 4 43 4433 823 8—40 Brunn, Birmingham........... 8322 83344 2 33 a 
N. Bodsen, Liege.............. 8424 43834 113 1—38 Witte. Zutphen................ 3433 1111 3 e Sas 
C. Bartels, Wiesbaden........ 33834 4844 1323-37 H. Jansen, Wesel.............. 1212 4822 ieee 
Sackreuter, Frankfort......... 2334 44838 3881336 Heuse-Lemoine, Nessouvaux..2314 1232 : 73 i@ 
Camphausen, Crefeld.......... 1428 8842 388 3-34 Cordes, sremerhaven.......... 2111 33821 a. 


Attested by the Jury, Klimm, Royal Inspector of Forests, Keyssler, Royal Inspector of Forests, Heise, Inspector of Powder at Cologne, 


G. Hahn, record keeper. It will be noticed that the Pieper guns are especially effective at long range. : 
Mr. H. Pieper has appointed the undersigned sole agent for’the United States and Canada, and offers the goods at prices far below their real 


worth, in order to speedily introduce them into this market. 


PRICE LIST. 






No. 590. Stub Twist Barrels, Scott action, double bolts, extension rib, scroll fence breech, patent fore end, ornamental rubber butt (see cut) 12-gauge, 8 to 894lbs. . — 

No. 595. Same as 590, with laminated steel barrels, iS cange, : ee tbs 60 00 
= = - - 7 5 = RD, OU DPI seo. ooo onc occ dete ian cs vn db ABRre Ob Neb abeearen sen ese eanneur dso veesonecee+«deneeeesceecdaorsmeses 

No. 600,  “ 505, with better barrels and engraving, 12- gauge, 8 to 8#4lbs -- OS 
“ “ “ “ a “ “ “ 10-gauge, Sto 9 00 








SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chamber Street. 


zybgents for-Marlin Fire Arms Co., Harrington & Richardson, Hood Arms Co., Charles Daly, Henry Tolley. 


oy 
a ee sev Va 


IMPORTERS OF GUNS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF SPORTING GOODS. 


(We sell at wholesale only. If your dealer does not keep the Pieper gun, ask him to send for sample.] 





: ; ; We call attention to a few of their leading hammer guns, viz: their New Trap Gun; their 
Philadelphia, and Mr. E. C. we phy, N. Y., for $1,000 a side. Star quality gun with Prize Compensating Lump; their New Triplex Lever Grip Pigeon 
Constantly receiving fresh invoices of these guns of all sizes. Club Gun. Superior quality in hammers and hammerless. Their highest quality is 
e marked ‘'The Premier Quality” between name and address. No guns are genuine unless 

SEND STAMP FOR OUR: CIRCULARS OF DIFFERENT MAKES. marked in full W. & €. Scott & Son. 
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